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CARTER’ Ss. 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 


Oo no 
they are CARTER'S. 


“Little Liver Pills” that may be offerec. But be sure 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


LATER HISTORY OF THE CHARACTERS 
IN “ VANITY FAIR.” 


Tue Duke of Devonshire had a letter from 
Thackeray telling ‘‘ what happened afterwards” 
to the characters in ‘“‘ Vanity Fair.” 

The Duke was no more satisfied than other 
readers when the puppets were finally shut up 
in the box. The antics of the Becky puppet at 
any rate could not have stopped where the book 
comes to an end, and this is Thackeray's 
account of the matter : 

My Lord Duke: Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
whom I saw last week, and whom I informed 
of your grace’s desire to have her portrait, was 
prot enough to permit me to copy a little draw. 
ng made of her ‘in parler days,” she said 
with a sigh, by Smee, the Royal Academician. 
Mrs. Crawley now lives in a small but very 
pretty little house in Belgravia, and is con. 
spicuous for her numerous charities, which always 
get into the newspapers, and her unaffected 
piety. Many of the most exalted and spotless 
of her own sex visit her, and are of opinion 
that she is a most injured woman, and that 
there is no sort of truth in the stories regarding 
Mrs. Crawley and the late Lord Steyne. The 
licentious character of that nobleman alone gave 
rise to reports from which, alas! the most 
spotless life and reputation cannot always 
defend themselves. The present Sir Rawdon 
Crawley (who succeeded his late uncle, Sir Pitt, 
1832; Sir Pitt died on the passing of the Reform 
Bill) , does not see his mother, and his unduti- 
fulness is a cause of the deepest grief to that 
admirable lady. ‘If it were not for higher 
things,” she says, ‘“‘ how could she have borne 
up against the world’s calumny, a wicked 


.| husband’s cruelty and falseness, and the thank- 


lessness (sharper than a serpent’s tooth) of an 
adored child?” But she has been preserved, 
mercifully preserved, to bear all these griefs, 
and awaits her reward elsewhere. The italics 
are Mrs. Crawley’s own. She took the style 
and title of Lady Crawley for some time after 
Sir Pitt’s death in 1882, but it turned out 
that Colonel Crawley, Governor of Coventry 
Island, had died of fever three months before 
his brother, whereupon Mrs. Rawdon was 
obliged to lay down the title which she had 
prematurely assumed. The late Joseph Sedley, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, left her 
two lakhs of rupees, on the interest of which 
the widow lives in the practices of piety and 
benevolence before mentioned. She has lost 
what little good looks she once possessed, and 
wears false hair and teeth (the latter give her 
rather a ghastly look when she mite) and— 
for a pious woman—is the best crinotined lady 
in Knightsbridge district. 

Colonel and Mrs. W. Dobbin Jive in Hamp- 
shire, near Sir R. Crawley; Lady Jane was 
godmother to their little girl, and the ladies are 
exceedingly attached to each other. The 
colonel’s ‘‘ History of the Punjaub "’ is looked 
for with much anxiety in some circles. Captain 
and Lieutenant-Colonel G. Sedley-Osborne (he 
wishes, he says, to be distinguished from some 
other branches of the Osborne family, and 
is descended by the mother’s side from Sir 
Charles Sedley) is, I need not say, well, for 
I saw him in a most richly embroidered 
cambric pick shirt with diamond studs, bowing 
to your grace at the last party at Devonshire 
House. He is in Parliament, but the property 
left him by his grandfather has, I hear, been a 
good deal overrated. He was very sweet upon 
Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s daughter, who married 
her cousin, the present baronet, and a good 
deal cut up when he was refused. He is not, 
however, a man to be permanently cust down 
by sentimental disappointments. His chief 
cause of annoyance at the present moment is 
that he is growing bald, but his whiskers are 
still without gray hair and the finest in 
London. : 

I think these are the latest particulars relat- 
ing to a number of persons about whom your 
grace was good enough to express some 
interest. I am very glad to be enabled to give 
this information, and am 

Your grace’s very much obliged servant, 

W. M. THackErRay. 
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‘*‘LADY FRY 
OF DARLINGTON.’’* 


Tus book gives a brief, but very interesting, 
record of the active and beneficent life of one 
who was well known to a large number of 
fellow-workers, and esteemed by all who knew 
her. She was not sufficiently awake to the 
importance of the enfranchisement of women 
to be in full sympathy with the sincere workers 
in that cause; for she was one of those who 
admitted that women ought to have the vote, 
but, nevertheless, hesitated before making 
+hose sacrifices and exerting those efforts for it 
which are willingly made by women who feel its 
true consequence. But though she placed 
other matters before the enfranchisement of her 
sex, her own useful public life was a proof of 
the capacity of a woman to exert a good 
influence on public affairs. While still Mrs. 
Theodore Fry, she was the first honorary 
secretary to the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
and Miss Orme claims for her that it was, in 
fact, her idea and her scheme. This was, how- 
ever, only a final effort in a life which had been 
devoted to philanthropic and public causes. 
Lady Fry belonged to a well-known Quaker 
family, the Peases, and public work and service 
was a tradition in their midst. Her father, 
John Pease, was the son of the wealthy 
capitalist who gave so much support to the 
novel plans and efforts of the early promoters 
of railways as to be known as ‘‘ Stephenson’s 
friend.” John Pease inherited his father’s 
business enterprise and talent. But though he 
engaged in many successful business schemes, 
his great interest was in religious teaching and 
the promotion of philanthropic efforts. He 
had a gift of eloquence, being considered by 
some to be the most impressive preacher of the 
time, and generally acknowledged to have no 
superior within the ranks of the “ Friends” 
appointed as ministers. The Friends, as we 
know, allow women equality in the ministry and 
elsewhere (which makes it the more remarkable 
that some of them should be found voting 
against and others should be lukewarm towards 
extending similar influence to women generally 
in the State by means of the vote). Mrs. 
Pease was a minister as well as her husband. 
Her language was simple and direct, appealing 
to the feelings of those she addressed, and her 


religious fervour was not less than that which in- | : 
| class of girls the stronger was her desire to 


spired her husband’s unwearying efforts. She 
sometimes accompanied him on his missionary 
tours, and throughout their married life she 
seconded all his best work and encouraged him 
to give time and energy to those high objects 
which the best instincts of his nature prompted 


| mony. Another daughter followed, and this | 


him to undertake. Her geniality and the kind. | 
ness of her smile are remembered by persons | 


who knew her. 


Lady Fry was Sophia Pease, the first child of | 


this distinguished couple, and was born to them 


in 1837, after fourteen years of childless matri- | 


“Lady Fry of Darlington.” By Eliza Orme, LL.B. tinued to act on a sub-committee of manage- 


ment when it passed under the School Board, 


Lendon : Hodder and Stoughton, 


27, Paternoster-row. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


| street. 


was their entire family. 


Sophia was educated almost entirely at home, 
but the one year that she spent at school at 
Bristol produced a great effect on her life; for 
she then made the acquaintance of her cousins, 
the Frys, of Bristol, one of which family later 
became her husband ; and she also secured the 
blessing that jeering men of an inferior order 
declare to be unknown to women, but that 
forms the greatest comfort of existence to many 
of us—a life-long loving friend of her own sex, 
companionship and correspondence with whom 
was the source of mutual happiness during many 
years. This was Sarah Sturge, the niece of the 
well-known philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, of 
Birmingham. In later years the friends were 
more closely connected, as Sarah married 
Sophia’s cousin, Mr. Edward Pease. She died 
in 1875, leaving one child, the present Countess 
of Portsmouth. Writing in the year of her 
death to Sophia, Sarah Sturge declared of this 
friendship: ‘I value it beyond what words can 


express. Mercies have abounded all my life 
through. One of the greatest blessings I count 
this one.” 


With parents interested in the promotion of 
the well-being of others, Sophia Pease grew up 
to regard some form of public work as a clear 
duty. Miss Orme says :— 


‘‘There was a very strong tie of affection 
between her and her father, and his influence 
and inspiration was most valuable to her in 
every thought and deed. Not only his 
eloquence, which had earned for him the name 
of ‘the silver trumpet of the North,’ but his 
unselfish devotion to religious and_philan- 
thropic efforts, his wise counsel and kindly 
sympathy, and the personal charm which is 
remembered by all who knew him made him a 
man of whom a daughter might well be proud. 
His daughter Sophia was very proud of him, 
and of the great influence for good which he 
exerted in his native town and elsewhere. He 
allowed her to take an active share in many of 
his projects, and he availed himself largely of 
the sympathetic companionship which she was 
well fitted to offer him.” 

Her first individual work was that of many | 
girls—she took a Sunday-school class. It was 
in connection with the meeting-house in 
Skinnersgate, Darlington, attended by her | 
family. Out of this grew other efforts. She | 
was impressed with the great need of efficient 
elementary education (before the Elementary 
Education Act had come into existence), and 
the wider her experience became of the poorer 


meet this difficulty. Several schools existed in 
Darlington supported by voluntary effort, the 
largest centre for girls being that in Kendrew. | 
To this she attached herself as an | 
active helper. She formed a class of the pupil | 
teachers, which met once a week and which 
she herself conducted until a short time before 
her marriage. Several years later she was the 
instigator of a centre of cookery classes being 


was quite an innovation at the time. She. 
never lost her interest in the school, and con- 


on the election of that body in 1870. She also 
took an active interest in her youth in the 
Friends’ Boarding-school at Great Ayton, and, 
as Miss Orme truly observes :— 

“The girls, many of them her own age, and 
being educated in the same religious principles 
—would call forth her sympathy, cal the fact 
that they were preparing themselves to fight 
the battle of life without the assistance of 
inherited wealth, must have brought to her 
mind very early in life some of those problems 
which the children of the rich generally hear 
nothing about.” 

There was, however, plenty of recreation 
and diversified interest in Sophia Pease’s life, as 
well as serious work. She paid many visits 
amongst distant relations, while near at hand in 
Darlington she had two families of young cousins, 
and there was constant intercourse between 
the young people, and plenty of healthy exer- 
cise, such as riding and driving, took place 
amongst them. Sophia was particularly fond 
of her live pets and her flowers, both as a girl 
and in later years. Her liking for horses she 
also retained, and was for many years seen in 
Darlington driving a pair of fast ponies. These 
tastes, acquired in childhood, made her always 
happy in the country, and gave her the wonder- 
ful health which enabled her to bear the constant 
fatigues of life in London. 

Immediately after her 25th birthday Sophia 
Pease was married to Theodore Fry (son of 
Francis Fry, of Bristol, the manufacturer of 
the famous cocoa), and spent six happy weeks 
in Switzerland on her honeymoon. She was 
“Lady Fry” only at the end of her life. It 
was as ‘Mrs. Theodore Fry” that she was so 
well known for many years. Of her married 
life, Miss Orme says :— 

‘‘ Of their private life little is intended to be 
said in these pages, but whilst the thought of 
that happy day in 1862 is in our minds, it 
seems appropriate to quote from a memo- 
randum which she wrote for her children very 
shortly before her death: ‘I desire that they 
may lead useful and happy lives. They may be 
more useful than mine, but I fear they cannot 
be happier.’” 

Though her marriage removed her from her 
beloved parents and her old work by so many 
miles, she went to friends already gained in 
Bristol, and soon took up philanthropic and 
educational labours there. Writing a few 
months after her marriage to a Darlington 
cousin, she says :— 

‘‘Next second day we expect some friends 
here to consider the subject of this new 


girls’ school (a British school). They seem 
quite in good heart about it. I feel if 
this little school is started it will be a 


pleasant object to me, and one requiring a kind 
of attention which it is easy to pay. . . - 

have pretty much made up my mind to look 
out for some eligible woman whom I can 
employ about two days in the week to seek out 
poor people and to have rather an especial 


| view to some of Albert and Theodore's work- 
| people, some of whom I should like to know 
‘more of, but am rather waiting ‘to feel my 
| opened in connection with these schools, which | < 


way,’ as friends would say. 


Mrs. Fry remained only four years in Bristol, 
and then business arrangements were entered 


into by which Mr. Fry and his wife returned to 


Darlington ai.d took up their residence near her 
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parents. With Darlington the whole of her 
future life was connected. There her eight 
children gave her abundant domestic occupa- 
tion, yet she found time to be a leader in all 
public services. 


Her husband served on the town council, and 
was elected mayor for the year 1877-8. He 
was also a member of the Darlington School 
Board for nine years, and of the Board of 
Guardians. In the various duties attached to 
these offices his wife was keenly interested, 
more particularly in any which were connected 
with education. She was asked to help in 
every new underteking, and never refused if 
the object was one she approved. She worked 
with all classes and all sects. In some cases she 
was a liberal subscriber, and accompanied her 
gifts with encouraging words that made them 
doubly welcome. But, in many cases, money 
was the least important part of her aid. A 
mothers’ meeting that she regularly conducted 
weekly for many years was very useful. Again, 
as Miss Orme tells us :— 

‘In 1882, Mrs. Theodore Fry set herself 
the task of collecting the funds for building a 
large general hospital, and she succeeded in 
raising, by her indomitable energy and the 
respect with which persons of all shades of 
opinion considered her requests, no less than 
£10,000. The proceeds of a bazaar, promoted 
hy Mrs. Theodore Fry, amounted to about 
£8,000. When the hospital was opened in 
1884, there was appointed a large ladies’ com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Fry was a most regular 
attender. Nor did her assistance end with 
formal committee work. She took great 
interest in every detail, . . . . A few 
months after her death I visited the hospital, 
feeling a wish to see the place that had been so 
much in her thoughts. When the matron 
told a man in the accident ward that I 
wanted to hear about Lady Fry, he 
gave his recollections of how she helped him 
and many hundreds of his fellow-workers a few 

ears on the occasion of their being out of 
work from the closing of some steel works in 
the town. He then described how she had 
helped to establish a kitchen for these starving 
families, and arranged that the women should 
cook on week-days, but on Sunday the women 
should rest and their husbands cook for them. 
He was very humorous over the achievements 
of himself and his mates, and evidently thought 
the Sunday dinners were as well cooked as any 
in the week.” 


In 1880, Mr. Theodore Fry was elected M.P. 
for Darlington, and his wife became deeply 
interested in politics. She accompanied her 
husband to town for the Session, and was 
delighted when he brought a Parliamentary 
friend home to dinner as often as possible. 
“Thus,” Mrs. Fry wrote, ‘I hear a good deal 
of what is passing in the House, and glean 
a share of the interest.” Active as she 
was in her husband’s two election contests 
in 1880 and 1885, she had drawn in a 
good many of her Darlington women friends 
to help her canvass, and in 1886 the idea 
was developed in her mind of a central organ- 
isation of the various local bodies of women so 
working already in politics. The Home Rule 
split of the Liberals, and the growing size and 
activity of the Primrose League, made the 
Liberal Party managers look eagerly for any 
new source of strength for the party work, and 
the Gladstones ultimately consented to patronise 
Mrs. Fry's idea ‘ that it was actually necessary 
for the success of the Liberal Party that women 
as well as men should take their share in 
stirring up the apathetic voters, and inducing 
the prejudiced to reconsider the question at 
issue.” <A preliminary organisation meeting 
was held in May, 1886, in the I'rys’ drawing- 
room, when Mrs. Fry undertook the arduous | 


duties of honorary secretary. In the course of 
a year her indefatigable exertions had produced 
so much effect that the first general meeting of 
the new Federation was held in London on 
February 25th, 1887. Mrs. Gladstone took the 
chair, and both in her brief speech and in the 
others then deliyered, every effort was made to 
fix the scope of the new Federation as 
aid to party objects exclusively. Undoubtedly, 
Woman's Suffrage had been recognised as ‘a 
rock ahead,” for only men were invited to make 
the important speeches, and one of the few 
ladies allowed to speak actually announced that 
the new Federation was to ‘‘ have nothing to do 
with individual’s fads such as the Woman's 
Franchise.” Miss Orme still claims it as a 
merit on Mrs. Theodore Fry's part that ‘“‘ when 
she became a prominent worker in party 
politics she refused to weaken her organisation 
by introducing any test question that was 
not a party question.” But in starting 
@ great society to draw women into political 
effort and to cultivate their interest and 
encourage their active participation in political 
affairs, it naturally and necessarily followed that 
impetus was given to the Suffrage movement. 
It is so illogical to urge women to study politics, 
to ally themselves to a political party, and to 
exert all their powers of persuasion and pressure 
in favour of certain views—and at the same 
time to tell them that they must not cast their 
own ballot—that the effort could not succeed 
in the long run. If women have no business to 
meddle with public affairs (except in the pursuit 
of personal interests, such as helping their owh 
male relatives into office) it is a logical - position 
to refuse them the right to vote. But to tell 
women that an interest in politics, and active 
exertion for a given party, is not only their 
right, but their duty, and yet to withhold from 
them the ballot by which they could best and 
most effectively express their views and pro- 
mote the cause that they believe in, is too 
illogical even for English minds. But Mrs. 
Fry used the argument which is still the 
favourite with those who maintain the same 
position as she took up. She urged that, by 
working for party candidates who oppose 
Woman's Suffrage, 

‘* We are educating a class whom the Suffrage 
movement does not reach, and whose interest 
in politics and whose connection with earnest, 
intelligent, and yet judicious women-workers 
will induce themselves and the nation to look 
more favourably upon the capability of women 
to discharge the duty of voters.” 

After years of argument on this question, the 

Suffragists gained the majority in the Federa- 
tion, and Woman’s Suffrage was definitely 
enrolled amongst its objects. Even then, and 
indeed up to now, it was not decided to make 
it a ‘“‘ test question,’’ but local associations 
remained free to exert themselves to help into 
Parliament men who would vote when there 
that women should not influence politics by 
the ballot. But even the adoption of the 
Suffrage as a primary object of the Federation 
proved too much for Mrs. Theodore Fry. She, 
with others, seceded in 1892, and, as Miss Orme 
puts it— 
‘formed a union to centralise and assist the 
local associations which found themselves no 
longer in sympathy with the old [Iederation 
under its new management. This union was 
called the Women’s National Liberal Associa- 
tion, and its rules were carefuliy drawn so as to 
guard against the inisunderstandings which had 
occasioned so much friction betore. In con- 
nection with this Association Mrs. Theodore 
Iry carried on her work with all her old 
energy.” 

Mr. Theodore I’ry was created a baronet in 


1894. Much discussion was aroused amongst 
“ Friends" by one of their members accepting 
this ornamental title, but Lady Fry took an 
innocent delight in her new and pretty name. 

In March, 1897, Lady Fry was unwell with 
neuralgia and weakness, and a Continental tour 
was planned for the benefit of her health. 
The fatigue of the journey, however, proved 
detrimental, and she died, rather suddenly, at 
Biarritz, only a week after leaving London. 
She was much regretted. Over a thousand 
messages, including over one hundred resolu. 
tions passed by various public bodies, reached 
her bereaved family, and not a few of these 
were prompted by respect for her character in 
spite of entire differences of opinion. A life 
nobly spent, like hers, assuredly rebukes those 
who count women unfit for enfranchisement 
and public work. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


THE BILL PASSES THE VICTORIAN 
LOWER-HOUSE WITH A TWO TO ONE 
VOTE. 


On August 10th, the Victorian Legislative 
Assembly, sitting in Melbourne, debated the 
Bill for enfranchising the women of the Colony, 
brought in by the Premier, Sir R. Turner, on 
behalf of the present Government of the 
Colony. 

The Bill was passed by 52 against 29 votes. 

It next had to go through the Colonial 
‘‘House of Lords,” or Legislative Council, 
which has previously rejected a _ similar 
measure. The case now, however, wasso different 
that the previous rejections were not considered 
to count. The previous Bill included the 
proposal known as ‘‘One Man One Vote,” and 
was not a Ministerial measure. Hence it was 
fully hoped that the Woman’s Sxffrage Bill 
might now be allowed to pass and become law. 

But unfortunately, the decisions of the repre- 
sentatives of the people are liable to be set 
aside, in Victoria as in older countries, by the 
conservative and comparatively irresponsible 
few who form the Second Chamber. The 
Legislative Council, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of ‘property ’’—elected on a very 
limited franchise and going to the constituencies 
only at long intervals—answers, in opposition to 
reform and indifference‘to public opinion, to our 
own House of Lords. This Victorian Upper 
Chamber, notwithstanding the large majority 
for the Bill in the Legislative Assembly, has 
presumed to reject the measure. 

A telegram informs us that on Sep- 
tember 15th the Legislative Council rejected the 
Bill by 19 votes to 15. However, this means 
that success is in sight. 


THE DEBATE. 
SPEECH OF SIR GEORGE TURNER, 
PREMIER OF VICTORIA. 


In introducing the Woman's Suffrage ill. 
on behalf of the Government, in the Leyisla- 
tive Assembly of Victoria on August 10th, 
the Premier, Sir George Turner, said :— 
[ do not propose to detain the House at any 
very great length, because the matter has been 
argued so often amongst ourselves that it would 
be almost impossible to adduce any reasons 
which have not already been placed before 
honorable members for iheir consideration on 
the occasions when we have had to deal with 
this proposal before. But I desire to deal very 
shortly with some of the objections which from 
time to time have been brought against the 
proposal to extend the franchise to women. 
I may say that the objections to the propositior 
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may be placed in two classes. They are either 
sentimental or they are selfish. On no occasion 


thhave I heard any really solid ents brought 
forward why this right to the chise should 
not be conceded to women. The matter is one 


which we ought to discuss fairly on its merite, 
and we ought not to attempt to do as the able 
advocate sometimes does when he has a very 
bad case, abuse the parties to it, or attempt to 
laugh the case out of court. It is a most im- 
portant question to decide, and therefore we 
should give it fair and earnest consideration, 
and endeavour to do what is right and just to 
the women in our midst. If it is only a minority 
of the women who desire to be represented, surely 
the minority ought to have the right of making 
themselves heard. I do not, however, ry 
that it is a minority. Even if I could admit 
that the women of this colony who desire the 
vote form a minority, they are, at all events, a 
very large minority, and deserve to have their 
rights conserved, and their views considered. 
The women together with men owe a respon- 
sibility. to the State, and I contend that they 


‘also have rights to protect: rights of their 


property which, from time to time, Parlia- 
‘ment has declared they may hold, and 
‘rights also to protect themselves against what 
affects them to as great an extent as it affects 
men, namely, any bad legislation which may be 
passed by Parliament. Women contribute in 
‘no small degree to the revenue of our colony, 
and if anything goes wrong, either through 
‘mistakes or bad government, they suffer equally 
‘with the other portion of the community. As 
‘has been well said, women have a life to live 
and property to protect just the same as we 
men have, and, that being so, it gives them, to 
‘my mind, a very solid foundation on which they 


can ask not for a concession, but in reality for 


‘a right. If men are to be represented here in 


-order that they may see that the laws which 


‘are passed are not inimical to their property, 
as they have a perfect right to do, the other 


section of the community have just as 


equal a right to do the same. But I go 
@ little further, and say that, although 
some women may not be in the fortunate 
position of having had fortunes, still they have 
interests which should be voiced in this House. 
I have always failed to see how we can fairly 
and justly draw any distinction, when it comes 
+o a question of voting at the ballot-box, between 
men and women. Now, one of the first objec- 
‘tions to the proposal is that the women do not 
want this right. The answer to that objection, 
it appears to me, has been given on several 
occasions. That answer is that it is entirely 
optional with them whether they exercise it or 
not. Unless they desire to do so they need not 
vote. Buta ey number of them do desire 
to have this right, and why should we debar 
them altogether because there are some who 
do not agree with them and do not desire to 
have the right to vote? On many occasions 
deputations have waited on the Premier of the 
day, and have urged very strongly that a large 
number of women do desire to have this 
privilege or right which has been conceded to 
the male portion of the community. Then we 
have had, time after time, petitions presented 
to this House signed by a very large number of 
women of the colony, and also by a large 
number of men, in favour of the extension of 
the franchise to women. It appears to be the 
idea of some honourable members that if the 
women agitate for the vote then they are to 
be described as rude, speckled, and [ do not 
know what else ; but if they do not agitate it is 
said that they do not desire to have the vote. 
If they hold public meetings, and bring forward 
arguments, they are charged with all manner of 
offences, and if they do not appear on the plat- 
form to place their views before the people, it 
is said that the women do not want to vote at 
all. On the whole, I think that we do not treat 
them very fairly, because some honourable 
members tell us that this agitation is not con- 
tinued long enough, and that the women, if 
they want the vote, must continue the agitation 
for a long period, whilst others tell us that they 
should not agitate at all. When we are told 
that the women will not exercise the vote if 
they get it, I reply that it is shown that in 


South Australia and in New Zealand they: 
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exercise the right largely—indeed, in a greater 
proportion, according to their numbers, than 
the men exercise it. We are, lastly, told that 
it is only the wicked ones amongst the 
women who want the vote, and that the 
good women will be compelled to go and 
vote in order to counteract the votes of 
the others. So that, on the one hand, we are 
told that the women will not exercise the vote 
if they get it, and, on the other hand, we are 
told that they will exercise it largely. But even 
if it be true that large numbers of women will 
not exercise the vote, I ask: Are there not 
amongst our present electorates thousands and 
tens of thousands of the male portion of the 
community, who, on the occasion of an election, 
do not take the trouble to attend at the ballot- 
box to record their votes? Only last night the 
honourable member for Brighton, in the course 
of the discussion, made the suggestion that it 
would almost be wise to make voting compul- 
sory in order to induce people to do their duty 
at election times. If it can be said that some 
of the women would not exercise their right, I 
think that argument can be just as fairly applied 
to the male portion of the community. The 
next argument is that the women have not 
sufficient intelligence. 


Sir John McIntyre: No one has said that. 
They vote as carefully in New Zealand as the 
men ever did. 


Sir George Turner: If the honourable 
member would allow me to finish, he 
would see that what I say is correct. It 
was said originally, but afterwards the 
statement was modified, that the women 
had not sufficient intelligence with regard to 
political matters to enable them properly to 
exercise the franchise. The honourable mem- 
ber for Normanby told us that he was present 
when the elections took place in South 
Australia, and that the women did vote intelli- 
gently. The leader of the Opposition gave us 
on one occasion a very interesting account of 
his experiences in New Zealand, and he said 
that the women there also voted intelligently. 
The only real fault that he found with the 
system was that, late at night after the polls 
had been declared, he saw women going home 
taking their children with them, and that 
the children were crying. He also urged that 
if we a the women this right they might 
demand that we should go a step further, and 
ask, as the women had done in New Zealand, 
that they should be made policemen. 


Sir John McIntyre: Now they want to get 
into Parliament. 


Sir George Turner: Then it is said that the 
women are not sufficiently educated to exercise 
the franchise, and that they are emotional and 
impulsive. The answer is to be found in what has 
happened to other classes. We know verywell that 
formerly men who had not the right to vote 
took very little interest in political matters, but 
when once they got the franchise they did take 
an interest in political matters. It would be 
the same with women. It is easy to understand 
why women have not taken an interestin political 
matters. They have had no means of enforcing 
any views they hold; but, when once you give 
them the franchise, they will take very good 
care before the elections take place to make 
themselves acquainted with all political matters, 
and with the arguments for and against each 
question as the vast majority of men do at the 
present time. The next objection is that 
relating to the home life, or, as it was called by 
one honourable member—the baby and the 
bottle objection. It is urged that it is the duty 
of the women to stay at home to attend to the 
baby and to do the cooking, and that if we give 
them this right they will neglect all their home 
duties, and will spend their time at political 
meetings instead of in their homes. I believe 
that if the women had this right they would 
exercise it in such a way as would lead to the 
improvement and add to the sanctity of the 
home. 


Mr. Staughton: How ? 


Sir George Turner: They would, when voting 
for representatives in Parliament, select persons 


who would take care that the laws regarding | 
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husband and wife and children were framed in 
such a way that the rights which women have 
not, and ought to have, would have a better 
chance of being adyocated in Parliament than 
crf have at the present time. Then we are 
told that the women would be under their 
husbands’ influence, and would vote as the 
husbands directed. Some honourable members 
are anxious that we should have a thrift vote, 
and it has been suggested that the thrift vote 
should be given to the married. We might 
fairly claim the votes of all those who hold the 
latter view for this Bill, because if you give 
votes to the women that will certainly be a 
means of recognising thrift amongst a portion 
of the community. The next objection is that 
the women should not have votes, because they 
cannot fight and cannot go to war. It has also 
been urged that they are so emotional that they 
would pone induce others to go to war 
whilst they themselves would not take any part 
in it. Perhaps the women cannot go to fight, 
but we know that if a fight takes place their 
services are utilised to a great extent, and that 
if losses are occasioned they, according to their 
means, have to bear a share of the losses. But 
the great objection is that women by having to go 
to the ballot-box once in three years to record 
their votes would be contaminated. Many who 
havea great love and affection for the womenare 
afraid that in exercising this privilege they 
would be placed in a position in which they 
would have to mix with the rougher class of 
people at election times. But in connection 
with our municipal councils the women have 
the right to vote, and it is very taegely and 
freely exercised. I do not know that any 
injury has ever resulted from the vote. We 
have also before us the experience of South 
Australia and New Zealand, and I do not think 
that any honourable member will go the length 
of saying that the women in either of those 
great colonies are any worse since they received 
the right to vote, or have sunk to a lower 
level, than the women of Victoria. We knew 
also that there is a strong agitation in the 
sister colony of New South Wales for women’s 
suffrage, and the probability is that before long 
the demand will be conceded. The principle 
has also been affirmed in other countries. It 
has been affirmed in America, and is in opera- 
tion in some of the United States, so that it 
cannot be said that we have not some experi- 
ence to guide us. I have not heard it said or 
argued that where it has been granted it has 
worked injuriously or that it has not worked 
beneficially. We know that the movement is con- 
tinually gaining ground. The women are rightly 
persistent in asking for what they consider 
is a right, and in country after country it has 
been conceded. The honourable member for 
Maldon appears to be under the misapprehen- 
sion that only a few women are agitating for 
the franchise. I have received very large and 
representative deputations, ani I have seen 
from reports that similar deputations have 
waited on the Governments of other countries. 
We, in Victoria, used to claim that we led the 
way in all these reforms. Now we are gradually 
falling into the wake of other countries, and 
we should adopt, even at this late stage, a law 
recognising no difference so far as the franchise 
is concerned between the man and the woman. 
I cannot realise why there should be any strong 
objection to giving the same right tothe women 
as we giveto the men. We have heard other 
arguments in reference to the matter, but 


I desire to deal with the subject as 
briefly as possible as it has been 
before us on several occasions already. 


We say that we should have government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people; but, 
at the same time, we leave out fully one-half of 
the people when we are dealing with the elec- 
tion of representatives for the purpose of framing 
our laws. Some honourable members may 
feel inclined to sneer at this proposal. Some 
of them may ridicule it, but the granting 
of this right is inevitable. It inay not come 
now; I hope it will, but even if it does not the 
agitation is bound tocontinuc. The arguments 
in favour of Womdn’s Suffrage are so strong, 
and the objections to it, in my judgment, are so 
weak, that before very long we shall have to con- 
cede this right. If that be so why should 
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we not, now that we are asked to take the 
matter into our earnest consideration, wh 
should we not be to say that altho 
we have the power, use we happen to 
men, to refuse this right, we are not to 
refuse it any longer, but that we do intend to 
give women an equal voice in the election of 
representatives in Parliament with men, and 
not alone those women who are ratepayers, but 
the large body of women which udes many 
who earn their own livelihood, and in some 
cases have to earn a livelihood for their 
» and even for their husbands. A 


that 
she is to be debarred from having any voice in 
the government of the conntry, and yet give 
votes to the whole of her employés? Can we 
in our minds justify a refusal to grant this right 
to women ? 
‘ Mr. Levien: Certainly not, if they want it. 

Sir George Turner: How are we to ascertain 
whether they want it ? 

Mr. Levien: Take a plebiscite. 

Sir George Turner; Then are we to ask 
women to vote on the subject ? 

Mr. Staughton: No. 

Sir George Turner: I was trying to ascertain 
the view of the honourable member for Barwon. 
Does the honourable member for Bourke West 
say that we are to ask the men to vote on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Staughton: Yes. 

Mr. Levien: No. Ask the women ; 

Sir George Turner: I want to find out the 
views of those who are opposed to this proposal. 
I think that it would be highly improper to take 
a vote of the men. This matter has been dis- 
cussed time after time. It has been discussed 
in the country, and honourable members have 
given their views upon it. The occasion has 
arrived when we ought to endeavour to deal 
finally with the question. We should ask our- 
selves whether we can justify the refusal to 
grant this right to the women. If we approach 
the matter in a spirit of equity and justice, we 
shall be bound, I think, to concede the demand 
that is made. I have great pleasure in sub- 
mitting these proposes to the House, believing 
that they will be passed by the absolute majority 
that is required, and believing also that they 
will receive favourable consideration in another 
place. We may then, when the next general 
election is held, have the whole of our people 
represented in this Chamber. 

Mr. Murray Smith: I quite sympathise with 
the view which the Premier has put forward, 
that we have discussed this question several 
times, and that there is practically very little that 
is new to sayaboutit. For my own part, I am not 
a very violent opponent of such propositions. 
Many of the women whom I know best and 
esteem highest are quite as capable of deliver- 
ing an intelligent opinion upon any public sub- 
ject as any man of my as eeiente, and are 
notin the slightest degree likely to be influenced 
against their better sense by the opinion of 
their male friends. But while, on the one 
hand, I admit the claim of the individual 
woman, I say that there are objections to this 
measure. In the first place, whatever the 
Premier may say as to deputations and meet- 
ings, there has undoubtedly been no widespread 
desire expressed on the part of the female 
population for this alteration, and it is a 
very important alteration which would abso- 
lutely upset the balance of the voting power. 
The female population is now quite as large, 
and probably will in a short time be larger, than 
the male population. Therefore, to admit the 
females to the franchise is practically to upset 
the balance of the voting power. 

Mr. I. A. Isaacs: They would not all vote 
together. 

Mr. Murray Smith: Who can say that they 
would not all vote together? These are extra- 
ordinary arguments, which I am surprised at 
persons of the capacity of the Attorney-General 
should employ. A situation might arise in 
which the women would vote together. I have 
been told in the same way that there is no 
harm in one man one vote, because the persons 
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whom we fear would not exercise the franchise. 
Surely it is a curious sort of argument that we 
should confer a privilege on certain people, 
relying for immunity on the fact that 7 
would not exercise the privilege; and it 
certainly a doubtful argument with which to 
recommend this measure. 

Mr. I. A. Isaacs: It is not our argument. 

Mr. Murray Smith: I say that this is a very 
great » & fundamental and an enormous 

» Which would involve possibly the 
of the centre of the voting power. 
Surely before we make such a change we ought 
to be quite certain, not only that it is just and 
right, but that there is a large, in fact a wide- 
spread, desire on the part of the people affected 
for it. There has been a total stainee of that 
widespread desire. The claims of the individual 
woman are aa but there are large classes of 
the female sex who are at the present time unfit 
for the exercise of the franchise. : 
on Outtrim : Will not that apply also to the 
men 

Mr. Murray Smith: I, at all events, am not 
responsible for any deficiency. I am not aware 
that two wrongs make a right, and if I am told 
that I have assisted in admitting unfit men to 
the franchise, surely that is no reason why we 
should also admit unfit women. But without 
any reflection on the character or capacity of 
women, I say that undoubtedly there are at 
the present time large classes of females—I 
need not allude to them—who are absolutely 
unfit for the franchise. I recognise that it is 
possible that at some future time, with the 
spread of education, women and men may be 
on an equality so far as their fitness to exercise 
the franchise is concerned, but they are not at 
present. It is not only because there is no 
widespread desire, but because I believe that 
on the whole it would be mischievous to make 
this indiscriminate admission of women to the 
franchise that I oppose the measure. On this 
occasion the Attorney-General and myself are 
much in the position of Laertes and Hamlet in 
the play. We have changed our weapons. 
Last night I had hurled at me by the Attorney- 
General the dictum of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
honourable gentleman was astonished that I 
did not at once bow down to it. On the other 
hand, I want to hurl at the Attorney-General, 
not the dictum of Mr. Gladstone, but an 
admirable piece of reasoning by him. The 
pee of this question of woman’s franchise in 

ngland at the present time is peculiar. Mr. 
Gladstone does not belong to the present time, 
but he, Sir William Harcourt, and Lord Rose- 
bery are all A tee and strong opponents 
of female su e. On the other hand, the 
Attorney-General will have to fall back on the 
authority and influence of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour. I will give him John Stuart 
Mill, but we may compare Goldwin Smith with 
him, and Mrs. Lynn Linton with Mrs. Fawcett. 
The reason of all this can be understood by 
those who have studied the political history of 
England. The fact is thatthe Primrose League, 
which I thought when it was started was 
somewhat of a joke, is becoming an enormous 
electoral force. I was informed by a Liberal 
statesman that it was the most formidable 
political force found in the present generation. 
The Liberals have seen this. But Conserva- 
tive statesmen, seeing the success of the Prim- 
rose League, have comforted themselves with 
the belief that in the female suffrage they will 
find a great conservative force. On the other 
hand, I daresay, the fact of the success of the 
Primrose League has somewhat shaken the 
belief of those Liberals who did believe in female 
suffrage, and has hardened the unbelief of those 
who have hitherto rejected it. I will take the 
liberty of calling the Attorney-General’s atten- 
tion to some views which his demigod has 
expressed on the subject of female suffrage, and 
I hope that I may succeed in convincing him. 
Mr. Gladstone says— 

‘“‘ There are very special reasons for circum- 
spection in this particular case. There has 
never within my knowledge been a case in 
which the franchise has been extended to a 
large body of persons generally indifferent 
about receiving it. But here, in addition toa 


deliberate 


And surely it is not sufficient to tell us that 
those women who object, and do not want the 
franchise, need not exercise it. I have had 
conversations with many estimable women on 
this very subject, and I have over and over 
again been told that they do not want the 
franchise, they would rather not have it, but. 
that if it is thrust upon them they will fee) 
bound in.the cause of duty to exercise it. That 
is a view that I have generally heard expressed to. 
me by my acquaintanses. I do not mean to say 
that the views of the acquaintances of any indi- 
vidual man can be taken as a test of the whole 
feeling of the country. At all events that has 
been my experience, as it has, I believe, been 
the experience of others. There are some 
women I know who, conscious of individual 
gifts and individual excellences, claim that the 
are entitled to the franchise. On the other hand, 
the great body of estimable women are either. 
indifferent to it or really do not want it. But. 
they naturally feel that if they do get it they 
ought to exercise it. That was, I think, the 
view of the wife of one of the most liberal 
ee she = alae tig oh a pin 

roposing female suffrage another colony. 
Bhe said to me that she did not want it, ba 
that she would exercise it if she got it. Mr. 
Gladstone says :— 

‘**T think it is impossible to deny that there. 
have been and are women individually fit for 
any public office, however masculine its cha- 
racter ; just as there are persons under the age 
of 21 better fitted than many of those beyond 
it for the discharge of the duties of full citizen- 
ship. In neither case does the argument. 
derived from exceptional instances seem to 
justify the abolition of the generalrule. - - . 
As this is not a party question or a class ques- 
tion, so neither is it a sex question. I have 
no fear lest the woman should encroach upon 
the power of the man. The fear I have is, lest 
we should invite her unwittingly to trespass. 
upon the delicacy, the purity, the refinement, 
the elevation of her own nature, which are the 
preecns sources of its power. I admit that we 

ave often, as legislators, been unfaithful 
guardians of her rights to moral and social 
equality. And I do not say that full justice has 
in all things yet been done; but such great 
progress has been made in most things, that in 
regard to what may still remain the necessity 
for violent remedies has not yet been shown. 
I admit that in the universities, in the pro- 
fessions, in the secondary circles of public 
action, we have already gone so far as to give 
a shadow of plausibility to the present proposals. 
to go further ; but it is a shadow only, for we have 
done nothing that plunges the woman, as such, 
into the turmoil of masculine life. My disposi- 
tion is to do all for her which is free from that 
danger and reproach, but to take no step in 
advance until I am convinced of its safety. 
The stake is enormous. The affirmation pleas 
are to my mind not clear, and even If I thought 
them clearer, I should deny that they were 
pressing.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s words exactly express, not 
only my views, but what I believe to be the 
views of those who are not prejudiced against 
this question, who feel strongly the claims of 
individual women, but who nevertheless are con- 
vinced, as he says, that the affirmation pleas are 
not sufficiently distinct, and that if they are they 
are not pressing. Being convinced, moreover, that 
there are at the present moment large classes 
of women not fit for the exercise of the Suffrage, 
and whom, therefore, we ought to admit—if we 
admit them at all—gradually and slowly, I beg 
to say that I shall oppose this measure. 


Mr. Zox: When this Bill was last before the 


widespread indifference, there is on the part of ; House I voted against it, and no reason has 
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been given to me which has caused me to alter 
my opinion. When I was before my consti- 
tuents I was asked at almost every meeting 
whether I would support the extension of the 
franchise to women, and I answered in the 

ve. No man has a greater for the 
intelligence of women than I have. Some of 
the brightest ornaments of our race were 
women, and Lag Sarasa most prominent 
positions. That been so from time imme- 
morial. I have spoken to ns in every 
section of the community on the subject, and I 
will venture to say that there is only a small 
minority of women who desire to have votes. 
I give every credit to those ladies who 
have been using their influence to get this 
Bill brought fore Parliament, but my 
opinion has not been altered in any way. 
The more the conditions of life for women 
are assimilated to .the conditions of life 
for men, the less will the women endear them- 
selves to the men. They have each a separate 
sphere. If you give a vote to a woman there is 
no doubt that, if she is married, her husband 
would exercise a very great control over her in 
oils with the way in which she would 
vote. 

Mr. Outtrim: You don’t know anything 
about that. . 

Mr. Zox: I bow to the honourable member’s 
superior judgment so far as women are con- 
cerned. No doubt they exercise a very great 
control overhim. Up to the present time they 
have not exercised that control over me, but you 
cannot tell what may occur. Again, supposing, 
for argument’s sake, that a woman would not 
vote in accordance with the wishes of her hus- 
band—is it not natural to anticipate what the 
result would be? I am quite sure that it would 


be a cause of discord. The man would say to | 
his wife—‘ I want you to vote for so-and-so,” | 


and if she said—‘ Well, I don’t think I will vote 
for that man,” argument would follow, and the 
consequence might be to cause dissension- 
Further, a man is educated to give a vote. 
He attends various public meetings and 
political clubs, where he obtains and exchanges 
ideas and opinions with those with whom he 
comes into contact. Now, I ask, would it not 
upset all domestic comfort if women were 

owed to go to such places for the purpose of 


ascertaining the political views of candidates ? | 


Then look at the canvassing. Just imagine a 
man going to various houses and asking for a 
man’s wife or his servant, and endeavouring to 
get their vote. I admit that in various pu lic 
capacities women have done a vast amount of 
good, and if they would be satisfied to exercise 
their influence in connection with our various 
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charitable institutions, ladies’ benevolent 
societies, and so on, results, I am sure, 
must follow. I sincerely hope that, at any 


rate, the Premier will have no objection to_ 


introduce a clause providing that no personal 
canvass shall be allowed—aclause to make that 
a disqualification. I think that when men are 
put in the position that they have to go to 
canvass for votes it must cortalal inflict a great 
injustice on women to subject them to such a 
personal canvass. Then the Premier gave no 
reason why, if women were allowed to vote for 
members of the Assembly, they should be 
a from voting for members of the Upper 
couse. 


Sir George Turner: I have not the slightest 
objection. I dare not introduce any reform as 
to voters for the other House in this Chamber ; 
but if the other House introduce such a Bill 
into their own Chamber and pass it, I shall 
have no objection to support it here. 


Mr. Zox: Just imagine, for argument’s sake, 
ladies attending a public meeting like that at 
which the disturbance occurred the other night 
to my honourable friend the member for Rich- 
mond (Mr. Trenwith) and those associated with 
him. It would be a shame, I say, to drag the 
women of this colony into politics. 


Mr. Hancock: Such a thing would not have 
occurred if there had been any women there. 


Mr. Zox: I believe women have created as 
much discord and dissension in the world as 
men. I do not think the great bulk of the 
women of this colony desire the franchise. It 
is being thrust upon them. If I thought the 
great majority of the women of Victoria wanted 
the franchise, I would not withhold my consent 
to it. But I would ask where has been the 
excitement as far as this Bill is concerned ? 
I opposed the Bill on the last occasion, I oppose 
it now, and I feel perfectly satisfied that if a 
poll of the women of Victoria were taken, they 
would be thoroughly antagonistic to the 
eee of the measure which the Premier 

as introduced. 


(To be continued.) 


I was in New Zealand last year just after the 
opportunity of Suffrage had been conferred 
upon women. The plan worked well. There 
had never been such good order at the polls, 
and righteousness triumphed. 


Dr. De Witt Talmage. 


| 
| 
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A WOMAN ARMY 
SURGEON. 


A FoRMAL appointment as army surgeon has 
been given to a lady doctor named Anita 
Newcombe M‘Gee, who was at one time a 
student at Newnham, England, taking her 
medical course after her return to America, 
and receiving her degree in 1892. She has 
been selected for her army appointment because 
she is the vice-president of a most influential 
society called “‘ The Daughters of the American 
Revolution,” composed entirely of women who 
canclaim descent from soldiers or statesmen con- 
cerned in securing American Independence. This 
isa fashionable society, the members of which are 
mostly wealthy women, and they have raised a 
very large fund to provide a hospital corps of 
volunteers, at the head of which they placed 
Dr. M‘Gee. The Government having decided 
to employ the nurses organised by this 
society the doctor has been given an official 
position. 


Mrs. M‘Gee has been regularly sworn in as 
acting assistant surgeon. This, according to 
Secretary Alger’s order, would entitle her to 
the uniform of a second lieutenant without 
designation of rank. 


Dr. M‘Gee, when interviewed as to her 
appointment, said: ‘ It carries the rank, pay, 
and quarters of a second lieutenant, and I must 
wear a second lieutenant’s uniform, which I am 
now having made. It will be the same as a 
regular officer’s uniform, except that I shall 
wear a skirt instead of trousers. The skirt will 
be of army cloth, and the jacket like a man’s, 
shoulder straps and all. My commission is for 
a limited period, to be renewed as my services 
are required. It will not alter the work I have 
been doing as a member of the Red Cross 
since the war began.” 

Dr. M‘Gee has regularly practised her pro- 
fession in Washington for several years, and is 
well known in medical circles throughout the 
country, having contributed several papers to 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and to other scientific organisa- 
tions. She is the daughter of a well-known 
scientist. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Our Free Circulation Fund: The Editor 
acknowledges, with much gratitude, the 
receipt of a donation of £5 to this fund 
from Miss Clara Howe, of Dudley (per 
Miss Effie Howe), with a most kind message 
of ‘‘thanks for the inspiring paper.’’ How 
much cheer and happiness comes into the 
Editor’s office when a letter like that 
arrives can be imagined. 


* * * 


The Free Circulation Fund has allowed of 
a wide and useful distribution of the paper 
in quarters where it would not be otherwise 
seen, and filled as it is with news of the 
good work that women are actually doing 
for the world in a hundred ways, and with 
facts, thoughts and arguments from many 
sources, it must greatly help to form and 
advance public opinion in respect for 
womanhood and faith in woman’s progress. 
Especially useful, no doubt, is the placing of 
a copy (by permission of the respective com- 
mittees) in one hundred free library and 
other public reading-rooms, where it is 
seen by many thousands of men, who 
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would probably never be approached on 
the Woman's Suffrage Question in any 
other way whatsoever. Suffrage pamphlets 
or leaflets can only be distributed in a 
few thousands, and even those would only 
go to persons already so far interested in 
the question as to have attended a meeting, 
or something of the kind. But in one 
year, more than 300,00 SianaLs go broad- 
cast, every one of the 52 numbers contain- 
ing material to serve for the education of 
fresh minds on the Woman’s cause. Then 
the Sicnat is both quoted from, and 
‘‘cribbed’’ without acknowledgment, by 
other editors and writers, to a very large 
degree. Iis influence is therefore wide. 
Further help for the Free Circulation Fund 
will be gratefully received. 


7 ae 


It is very amusing to read the debate in 
the Victorian Legislature on the enfran- 
chisement of women, and to see how the 
same sort of ‘‘ arguments” do duty there 
as in Parliament here, and how they are 
brushed aside by the true chivalry and 
sense of justice of our friends. The same 
foolish jokes and the same unfounded 
insults appear there, as here, to commend 
themselves to our opponents. There, as 
here, we feel that it is not prejudice for our 
own views, but a fair judgment, that leads 
us to say that the intellect, the logical 
power, the refinement of thought, and the 
respect for women, are all and exclusively 
found amongst our friends. We are not 
unable to imagine the possibility of a logical, 
high-minded, respectful and candid speech 
in opposition to equal rights—all we can 
say is, that such a speech never comes 
under our notice. 

* * * 

In the Victorian debate there was more 
than one Balaam. A member declared in 
one breath that women do not want the 
Suffrage, and in the next cited the figures 
showing that the New Zealand women 
voted in larger proportion to their total 
numbers than did the men. He en- 
deavoured to explain away this fatal ad- 
mission by asserting that the New Zealand 
women were forced to the poll by their 
men-folk (which it will, we are sure, 
astonish Lady Stout and the rest of the 
New Zealand women to hear!), but he 
failed to see that this statement destroyed 
the value of his next argument, which 
was that the New Zealand wives and 
daughters generally voted in opposition to 
the male head of the house, and thus pro- 
duced discord in families! Another of 
the Balaam-like adversaries bore his un- 
willing testimony to the order of the 
polling-day, and the evident interest in 
the vote of the women electors, as he saw 
them in South Australia. Readers who go 
through the debate in this and next week’s 
SicNAL will find plenty of amusing matter 
in the foolish speeches of the opponents, 
and cause to be proud of, as well as 
grateful to, the able and earnest defenders 
of equal rights for the two sexes. 


We hoped to begin this weeck—with a 
short introductory and explanatory article 
—the republication of the next important 
literary landmark in the history of 
Woman’s Suffrage after Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s, namely, William Thompson’s 
«Appeal of One-half the Human Race 
against the VPretensions of the Other 
Half’’; but itis crowded out, and must 
wait for next week. It will be found very 


OcToBer 6, 1898, 


interesting and original, and will run for 


some time. 
* * 


* 

The sudden death of the Premier of 
Queensland will perhaps put a stop to a 
se experiment which he had only a 
week or two before announced his intention 
of trying, viz., to take a plebiscite or 
special vote at the next general election, 
on the question of Woman’s Suffrage. 
This would have been unique only, how- 
ever, as regards a British colony, for it ig 
the method by which the franchise has 
been obtained by the women who possess 
it in the various American States. In each 
case there, what is known as a Constitu- 
tional amendment has been submitted at 
an election to the male voters of the State. 
A Constitutional amendment requires a 
large majority to vote for it in order that it 
may pass, butit then becomes unquestionably 
the law; the direct reference to the electors 
serving to prevent any indirect judgment 
upon the case by their representatives in 
the House of Legislature. A Constitutional 
amendment of this kind is to be submitted 
in the State of Washington, on the Pacific 
Coast, next month, and the suffragists of 
that and the neighbouring States are now 
hard at work endeavouring to influence 
the voters to cast their ballots for this 
amendment; the women themselves, of 
course, are not allowed to express their 
wishes at the polls. Had Mr. Byrne lived, 
he intended to exactly follow the American 
precedent at the next election in Queens- 
land. 

* * * 

Professor Jebb’s able and convincing 
speech inthe English Parliament's Woman’s 
Suffrage debate last year—one of those that 
so admirably proved the superiority, both in 
character and intelligence, of the friends 
of equal rights over the enemies of that 
priociple—will be well remembered by our 
readers. Professor Jebb has now contri- 
buted to the Humanitarian an article on 
‘Women in the Homeric Age,” in which 
he observes :— 

The Homeric women generally are charac- 
terised by a gentle dignity and a refinement 
in which no modern civilisation could show 
their superiors. If Odysseus and Penelope 
were the only wedded couple whose relations 
were portrayed in the Odyssey, it might be 
argued that they could not be taken as a 
normal instance, since conjugal loyalty is a 
special point of their story. But the possible 
objection disappears when we consider the 
other cases—Alcinous and Arété, Menelaus. 
and Helen—the position of the wife is similar 
in all three examples. The hero and heroine 
of the poem may then be safely regarded as ex- 
pressing, though in a high form, the general 
feeling of Greeks in the poet’s age. Thus, in 
the Odyssey, there is present the first condition 
of a worthy social life; women are surrounded 
with the reverence, and exercise the influence, 
which ought to be theirs. And the tone 
of social intercourse found in the Odyssey 
has a corresponding refinement. If one 
had to specify its most general charac- 
teristics, one might, perhaps, say that it 
was the root of all courtesy, a fine regard for 
the feelings of others. The people for whom 
such poetry was written must have been a 
people of naturally acute perceptions; one 
feels this all through the social scenes of the 
Odyssey. There is nothing in the Athenian 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 
which equals the Odyssey in this particular 
charm, rich though Plato’s dialogues are in 
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proofs of what cultivated intelligence could do 
to embellish society. If we ask the reason, surely 
it must be sought, at least to a great extent, in 
the fact that the position of women was 80 
much higher, and their influence so much 
sounder, in the Homeric age. 

* * * 

A number of women’s meetings, arranged 
by the wife of the Bishop of Ripon, Mrs. 
Boyd Carpenter, were addressed by ladies 
during the Church Congress week at 
Bradford. The topics were of a moral or 
social character. Miss Alice Ravenhill 
gave the first address to working-class 
women on ‘*How to keep the home.” 
Miss Kathleen Townsend discoursed on 
‘‘ How to be temperate in all things,” and 
Mrs. Rogere on ‘‘ How to make the best 
use of Sunday.” Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish addressed young women on ‘True 
Honesty,” and Miss Christabel Coleridge 
on ‘‘ Interests in Life.’”” Mrs. F. Steinthal 
selected ‘‘ Influence’’ for her subject, and 
Miss Blanche Pigott ‘‘ How to make life 
beautiful.’’ At the last meeting a quartette 
of speakers, Lady Laura Ridding, Miss 
Maynard, Miss Soulsby and Miss Words- 
worth, spoke to the class of girls specifically 
understood when ‘young ladies” are 
mentioned, giving them advice as _ to 
various points of conduct. 

* * * 

Amongst our Bishop’s wives there are 
many who are excellent speakers, but few 
who have taken an active part in the 
modern Woman’s Suffrage movement. The 
latest addition to this distinguished rank, 
however, the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton— 
whose husband is the newly-appointed 
Suffragan Bishop of Southampton—is one 
of the most active members (I think the 
hon. secretary) of the Manchester Women’s 
Suffrage Society. The Bishop and the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyttelton are also warm temperance 


advocates. 
* * * 


Lady Carlisle has enjoyed the great 
happiness of gaining the sympathy of her 
children for those causes of social reform 
in which she herself is so deeply interested. 
She has sent to the North of England 
Temperance League a cheque for £500, to 
be spent on Bands of Hope, as a memorial 
of her late son, the Hon. Hubert Howard, 
who was killed in the Soudan. ‘I give 
this money as a thank-offering,’”’ she writes, 
“because I have the blessing of knowing 
that my son Hubert was, during his short 
but eventful span of life, faithful to the 
total abstinence pledge he took when he 
was ten years old.’’ It will interest many 
of our readers to know that Mr. Howard 
was also, since he was eighteen years of 
age, a keen supporter of Woman’s Suffrage ; 
and when the great petition was being got 
up a few years ago, he had a book and 
collected many names. 

* * * 

Miss Kate Ryley, the honorary secre- 
tary of the Southport Women’s Liberal 
Association, to whose triumphant election 
to the School Board of Birkdale we have 
previously referred, has now been chosen 
by her fellow-members as vice-chairman. 
It was admitted by several of the speakers 
that Miss Ryley had every claim to be the 
chairman of the Board, but although it 
was pointed out to them that ladies have 
several times been elected as chairmen of 
local bodies, they declared that they were 
not sufficientiy advanced to sit under the 


this, of course, is progress. The ladies 
who are elected to public bodies should, as 
far as possible, claim the positions of in- 
fluence to which the vote of the electors 
placing them near the top of the poll would 
be held to entitle them if they were men; 
not for the sake of their own personal 
importance, but in order to establish the 
aca that the fittest person (and this 
tness is judged by the electors’ vote) 
should hold office irrespective of sex. 
* * & 

No doubt in all ages benevolent despots 
have been much astonished at the ingrati- 
tude cf those whom they governed in 
refusing to be thankful for the rules made 
for them, which, in the despot’s opinion, 
were obviously to the advantage of the 
subject class. Representative govern- 
ment allowing all classes of men to say 
for themselves what they desired to have 
the laws made to be, regardless of what, in the 
opinion of their betters, it would be most 
desirable for them to have, has not won the 
day without a long struggle, and the oppo- 
sition to it was, no doubt, very often a 
genuine and conscientious belief that the 
upper classes could better judge the 
interests of the nation in general, and of 
the masses in particular, than those masses 
could themselves. In like manner, the 
incessant and varied restrictions that are 
placed upon the labour of working-women 
are, no doubt, dictated by benevolent inten- 
tions, and the despots who carry them out 
are quite prepared to down as both 
ungrateful and stupid the indignation and 
opposition of the objects of their cruel 
attentions. The latest illustration of this 
benevolent harshness is the forbidding, 
through the influence of the Corporation 
of London, of the employment of girls in 
connection with the slaughter-houses at 
Deptford. The work was of a very repul- 
sive character, but, asin a good many other 
things, sick nursing amongst them, no 
doubt, the workers grew accustomed to 
those details which were most repellant to 
the refined visitor; and at any rate they 
much preferred it to starvation; hence 
they are by no means grateful, but, on the 
contrary, deeply distressed and wildly 
indignant, according to their individual 
temperaments, that the great patronage 
bestowed upon them by the Duchess of 
Albany, and other titled ladies, has led to 
the extinction of their employment alto- 
gether. The Duchess founded and 
obtained money for the maintenance 
of an institute for these women, where 
they could have classes of different kinds, 
a reading room, and a well-fitted lavatory. 
All this was very well, but they would 
have preferred to have foregone these 
luxuries rather than to be deprived of the 
employment, unpleasant and even dis- 
gusting as it was, by which they lived. 

* * * 

However, the good Duchess is doing her 
best to provide them with some other work 
in place of that which they have lost, and 
is asking for, and, of course, obtaining 
subscriptions to found a laundry, and to 
engage teachers to instruct the girls in 
the arts of washing and ironing. We 
will say nothing of the very obvious fact 
that a good inany of them may have pre- 
ferred their better paid, and far less 
laborious, if less dainty and pleasant, old 
occupation. The real point is not that, 
but that there is only a certain amount of 


presidency of a lady, and only the vice- | work required in laundries ; that the busi- 


chair was allotted to Miss Ryley. 


Even | ness is already supplicd with the hands it | 


needs ; and that to take away a few hun- 
dred girls from some other work and arti- 
ficially push them into the business of 
washing clothes is to push out at another 
place an equivalent number, or nearly so, 
of equally deserving women, whose misery 
will not be seen by the wealthy people 
responsible, but will none the less exist 
and be caused by the benevolence that has 
deranged the market for this comparatively 
unskilled class of women labourers. 
* * * 

Miss Sarah Robinson’s work for the 
soldiers has been mentioned a good deal 
lately in connection with the autumn 
mancuvres, for it has been thereby re- 
called that she was the active agent and 
manager of the first attempt, now exactly 
a quarter of a century ago, to supply tem- 
perance refreshments to the troops at the 
mancuvres to compete with the time- 
honoured canteen. She personally took 
charge, during the manceuvres of 1873 on 
Dartmoor, of the first temperance tent and 
recreation marquee ever started. Hot tea 
and coffee and other innocent beverages 
could be had from five in the morning till 
nine at night. The takings, almost 
entirely in pence, amounted to £873, and 
the whole enterprise was such a success 
that it has been continued ever since. 
Miss Robinson is a singular instance of 
the triumph of mind over body, for the 
Soldiers’ Institutes that she has founded 
and managed were the work of a chronic 
invalid. During much of the time in 
which she was most successfully engaged 
in this work a spinal complaint compelled 
her to remain in a recumbent position, and 
when she went about to see after her 
institutes and to hold meetings to raise 
funds for them, she had to do so in an 
invalid chair. Nevertheless, she has raised 
in all something like £25,000, and by the 
soldiers themselves, from the Commander- 
in-Chief down to the humblest private, the 
heartiest gratitude has been expressed for 
her labours. She now intends to write her 
own life, and it will be ready in November. 


Miss Willard’s birthday (September 
28th) has been kept throughout the United 
States as a special memorial occasion. 
Some interest has been felt in the distribu- 
tion of har property. She had pledged her- 
self to give both the fund of 3,000 dollars 
raised for her by the White Ribboners, and 
her home, Rest Cottage, to the purchase of 
the Temple, supposing sufficient funds 
were not raised otherwise. No doubt she 
felt that this pledge would stimulate the 
interest and the exertions of her White 
Ribbon sisters, and that the sacrifice 
would not be permitted ; at any rate, she 
had not made a similar provision in her 
will, but bequeathed her money and the 
life use of her home to Miss Anna 
Gordon, and after her to Mrs. Willard, of 
Berlin, and her daughter. The W.C.T.U. 
officers have informed Miss Gordon that 
they do not consider her called upon to 
fulfil the pledge, under the altered circum- 
stances caused by Miss Willard’s untimely 
death before she had had time to exert her 
influence to raise the money elsewhere, and 
the abandonment of the entire enterprise 
in consequence; accordingly the private 
legatees will retain the little property. 
Miss Gordon has had a serious attack of 
gastritis, caused, the doctors say, un- 
doubtedly by the strain and sorrow of her 
friend’s death last spring, but she is now 
recovering. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


A. L. P. N., who is a member of a Board of 
Guardians, wishes to know if any fellow-reader 
can give the title of an up-to-date work on Poor 
Law administratio: 


m. She also spec 


inmates, and espec: 
in the pauper schools. She says :— 


I may say that I was shocked at the method followed 
the slices were quite 
and the objection made to my very 


in our pauper schools. Most of 
inches thick, 
natural inquiry as to whether it coul 


and with at least some o 


sca: necessary in 
conscientious supervision by the guardians themselves. 


Our correspondent also adds the following 
very interesting to the Editor, 
invite the opinions of others :— 


May I say just one word more, and that is to| 


have dis- 
Your “Signals from 
ower’ are invaluable ; your reviews of ‘ The 
Book of the Hour” are delightful—we would not like 
to foo either—yet we, many of us, do infinitely 
regret the discontiuuance of your E.ditorials ; they were 
ever 

may aa the 
interest in the political 
ts of women, until now there is no subject 


observations, 
printed here to 


express my strong regret (a regret 
have heard from many quarters) that you 
continued Editorials. 

the Watch 


so educative, more so,I felt, than anything I b 
read in any purely woman’s paper. 

Woman's S1GNaL first aroused m 
needs and 
outside m y’s interest that more deeply engages 
my attention. I wonder if you could find it sible to 
resume them. I am convinced that in them lay a 
motive:power to which the inertia of large masses of 
womankind was yielding. 


The difficulties of editing such a paper as this 
are immense, and cannot be understood except 


from mce. I am sure of this, because 
notwithstanding my many previous years of. 
journalistic work, I had no idea when I took up 


the Woman’s Sianau of the difficulties that 
would have to be encountered, and more espe- 
cially those that would arise from the prevalence 
of limited interests of every sort, and especially 
from the extensive feeling of party political 
spirit, amongst women. innocently thought 
that the majority of women taking any interest 
in the ‘‘ Woman Movement” were in the same 
frame of mind as myself; that is to say, inclined 
naturally towards the principles professed by 
one or the other of the political parties, but not 
prepared to take any active interest in part 
successes until our own Suffrage was gained, 
and therefore desirous of keeping an open mind 
upon every general political question, and 
endeavouring to judge it by the os of prin- 
ciple and reason instead of according to the 
orders or in the interests of either party. The 
‘‘ leading articles’’ which our kind correspondent 
regrets were written in accordance with that sup- 
position. It will be readily understood that 
they were not written without considerable 
exertion; that they required both much 
special thought on the subject taken up, 
and much reference to books giving the best 
thought and facts. The bours spent, and 
the exertion entailed, would nevertheless have 
been continued to be gladly given if the Editor 
had been able to feel that the ‘‘leaders’’ were 
really received as dear Mrs. N. believes. But, 
unfortunately, ii was an almost weekly occur- 
rence for letters to arrive, saying that such and 
such a “leader” had appeared to the reader to 
be either ‘‘ too Liberal ”’ or ‘“‘ too Conservative,” 
as the case might be, and, therefore, the corre- 
spondent had decided not to read the paper at 
in the future. One is made to realise the 
wer of party spirit, and the consequent 
culty of carrying on a paper in the interests 
of women, when, as has often happened, per- 
sons supposed to even specially represent and 
work for the Suffrage cause, as distinct from 
political party, openly have avowed their dis- 
inclination to circulate the only Suffrage paper, 
or even to read it themselves, on purely Liberal 
or Conservative Party grounds. It was, how- 
ever, thoroughly thus borne in upon me that 
the “leaders” on subjects of general political 
and public importance were doing harm to the 
paper by arousing the narrow party-woman’s 
_ ire, first on the one side and then on the other 


ng to 
ly to those of the children 


id not be cut in 
such slices that the children could eat it in comfort 
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women seemed able saat read non- 
partisan argumentse—while at the same time 
the burden of them was heavy, and accordingly 


they were discontinued. 


his candid explanation is not made without 


an ulterior porpons. Difficulties call for 
friendly offices. want those who like their 
Siena. to rally round it. 


Other somewhat similar difficulties 


unforeseen, if equall 
not be dwelt on. 


sphere, the abolition of all legal, 
political privileges of sex, and the 
women’s interests and the cultivation of 


cause ? 


There is a reason besides our friend's “eer 
8 
begins the fowrth year in which I have 
borne the burden and responsibility of ucing 
and thankful 
that I have been able to support so heavy a 
weight for so long a period, and grateful to 
those many dear friends, some personally 
who have 
greatly helped me in one way and another 
to do so. I am thankful, indeed, to every 
one of those ei penrete readers who s0 
e moral support of telling 

me how much they value the paper, and what 
reason they see to believe that it is doing good 
service ; so many have helped with such kindly 
and generous words as to prevent me from ever 


for introducing this subject just now. 
number 


this journal weekly. I am very gl 


known to me and some not, 


frequently give me t 


doubting that the work was worth doing, and 


that the effort to support the burden was worth 


making. But it ought not to be such a burden 
as it is. If the circulation could be doubled, 
the responsibility would immediately become 
much lighter, and the purpose of this, perhaps 
too long, personal address is to ask each of my 
readers to make an effort to obtain at least one 


new weekly reader immediately. A penny a 


week is so trifling a sum that those who feel any 
interest in the great cause—the cause of 


woman’s advance and enfranchisement— for 


which this paper stands, surely need not hesitate 
to take it in, even although they may not have 


time to read it thoroughly every week. Surely 
it is no reason for not doing so that they do not 


agree with, or approve of, every line that appears 
in our pages; it is surely impossible to read 
any newspaper, daily or weekly, on those 
terms ! 

The S1cNa covers the whole field of women’s 
interests, not only domestic, but also political, 
social, legal and industrial, and while not 
representing or, being directed in the interests 
of any single society, or individual, it overlooks 
and gives the important news of every work in 
which women are taking an active part. It is 
specially the Woman's Suffragists’ newspaper 
and organ, and is the only paper of which this 
is the cy object, amidst the multitude of 
others, sm and large, known as “ ladies’ 
papers”; hence it should receive personal 
assistance from those of like mind. Will you 
not, dear reader, kindly place this amongst the 
things you mean to do in the next few weeks ? 
Now the season of ‘meetings’ is beginning, 
we shall, as heretofore, be very glad to send 
parcels of specimen copies for distribution at 
public meetings, or amongst the private friends 
of any of our readers who will take the trouble 
to usefully distribute the specimens. Secretaries 
or active members of any leading women’s 
organisations might easily obtain a few sub- 
scribers amongst the membérs by a little 
canvassing and persuasion, and such aid is 
solicited. 

J. H. G. asks if there is any work treating of 
the progress of women during the past sixty 
years. The nearest approach to such a book is 
Mr. Pratt’s ‘‘Pioneer Women of Victoria’s 
Reign,” published by George Newnes, Limited, 
Southampton-street, Strand. It is not, how- 


impartially—for neither Liberal or Conservative 4 ever, quite what our correspondent asks for, 


arising | clothing of a class to 
out of the wish of some readers to have some a. 


particular society given special or exclusive 
notice, or a few individuals prominent in some 
work specially praised and reported, were not so 
trying in fact, and need 
The matter is only referred 
to in order to say—if so many circumstances 
rouse animosity, may not the steadfast adhesion 
of the paper’s management to its object (the 
enlargement and improvement of woman's 
social, and 
widening of 
eir 
public spirit and activity), claim equally warm 
support from the friends and adherents of that 
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and perhaps she would be better suited by send. 
in oar stamps for copies of the fichas, fy 
w such a review, brief but fairly complete, 
was given in connection with the sixtieth anni. 
versary of the Queen’s accession. 

GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING.—A correspondent, 
who is a widow, desires to hear of some charit 
which makes a point of giving gentlemen’, 

r gentlemen, ag 
she is willing to send such of her husband's 
ge. as is too good in style to hand over to 
a hospital, to such a charity. The editor 
ialaae Pan ge is hagae smnoels a for 

e poor clergy whic is descrip- 
tion would apply. At the annual displays Of 
the Surrey Needlework Guild, at the Duchess of 
Teck’s house, there was a section devoted to 
the good and stylish left-off clothing of wealthy 
men, to which the Prince of Wales, amongst 
others, used to contribute, but what became 
of these garments afterwards the editor does 
not know. Perhaps some correspondent can 
give some particulars of the working of a 
charity of thiskind. Any letters intended tobe 
forwarded to our correspondent must be 
enclosed in blank stamped envelope under 
cover to the editor. 

E. W. writes :— 

Could ge kindly tell me when the first Woman's Suffrage 

Bill was introduced into the House of Commons, and 
by whom? Being a constant reader ot the Woman's 

SicnaL, and seeing questions asked and answered on 
all subjects, I thought you would perhaps kindly give 
me this information. 

The question of Woman's Suffrage was first 
brought to the vote in the House of Commons 
in the year 1867, when the Representation of 
the People Bill was under discussion, and by the 
passing of which the frauchise was extended toall 
male householders in towns. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, who was then Member of Parliament for 
Westminster, moved the addition to the Bill of 
words to the effect that wherever a masculine 
pronoun was used in the Bill, whether as 
regards the payment of rates and taxes, or as 
regards the privilege of voting, it should be 
held to include women. Eighty members 
voted in favour of this proposition, but there 
was, of course, an overwhelming majorit 
against it. At the election of 1868, Mr. Mi 
lost his seat. A Woman's Suffrage Bill, was, 
however, forthwith introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Jacob Bright, and obtained 
its first hearing in the year 1870. From that 
date there bas always been a Bill before the 
House, though, owing to the pressure of busi- 
ness and the fortunes of the ballot, there have 
been several years in which it has not come to 
a hearing, as was the case during the last 
session. Our correspondent is thanked for the 
kind words ending her letter. 

Mrs. Jounson kindly sends the following 
amusing little reply to a frequent argument 
which she lately came across in a newspaper. 
It is worth the notice of Suffrage speakers, for 
it fulfils the Scriptural injunction to answer 
fool according to his folly :— 

A PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Said Sam to Joe, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question : 


‘‘ You've answered well all other points ; 
Now here’s my last suggestion: . 


When woman goes to cast her vote— 
A mile away it may be— 

Who then, I ask, will stay at home, 
And rock and tend the baby?” 


“Well, since the question seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 

Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!” 


RESIGNATION. 

Txov hast done well to kneel and say, 

‘* Since He who gave can take away, 

And bid me suffer, I obey!” 

And also well to tell thy heart 

That good lies in the bitterest part, 

And thou wilt profit by her smart... . 

Nor with thy share of work be vexed ; 

Though incomplete and ev’n perplext, 

It fits exactly to the rest. 

What seems so dark to thy dim sight 

May be a shadow, seen aright, 

Making some brightness doubly bright. 

The flash that struck thy tree—no more 

To shelter thee—lets Heaven’s blue floor 

Shine where it never shone before ! 
Adelaide A. Procter. 
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Tue nineteenth century has given birth to 
many su enterprises, and the subject of 
the present sketch is one of the most striking 
examples of gre springing from modest 
innin en the Liebig Company was 
formed 1865, the works in which their 
extract was made consisted of one small work- 
shop, but with increasing prosperity, one 
building has been added to another, until they 
now have a town all to themselves, and give 
employment to two thousand hands. 

Bentos, the seat of the Company's chief 
factory, is a port picturesquely situated on the 
River Uruguay, ahoal two hundred miles from 
Montevideo. The river there is six miles wide, 
and abounds with fish; large numbers of a 
kind of salmon swarm 
in the vicinity, but, 
unfortunately, they ae 
are flavourless. The 
country is an ideal 
one for cattle breed- 
ing; it is hilly and 
well-watered, covered 
here and there with 
copses of the stunted 
Nandubay, Espinillo, 
and Algarobo trees, all 
of which produce very 
hard wood. 

The gauchos (cow- 
boys) ride out buying 
cattle, fifty head here, 
and one hundred head 
there, until they have 
collected about one 
thousand animals from 
aneighbourhood some- 
times as far as two 
hundred miles away 
from Fray Bentos, 
when they set off on 
their journey back. 
Horsemen surround 
the troop to keep the 
cattle together by day, 
and to act as sentinels 
by night, and if one 
animal, more wild than 
the rest, breaks away, 
he is quickly followed 
by two or three shout- 
ing gauchos, who head 
offand drive him back ; 
the lassoo, though 
carried by each cowboy, is seldom employed to 
stop the career of a runaway, as its use renders 
an animal savage, and as soon as the lassoo is 
removed he will turn upon the cowboy and his 
horse. 

The herds travel by easy stages, halting to 
rest in the lovely undulating pastures of the 
estancias (cattle farms) through which they 

ass, the owners of which are compelled by 
aw to afford food and water to passing cattle ata 
fixed tariff; in very hot weather the marches 
are performed at night. The Company have 
several large cattle farms of their own in 
different parts of the country, where they rear 
a large number of animals, and to which pure 
bred stock is shipped from Europe every year or 
two to improve the strain; they own and rent 
altogether about 1,250,000 acres. Arrived at 
Fray Bentos the cattle are drafted into pens 
from which they reach the slaughtering houses. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEA 


The factory is a perfect beehive. As something . 


like two thousand bullocks are turned into 
extract every day, one can imagine how busy 
the hands have to be in order to get one day’s 
work out of the way before another commences. 
Everything has to be done by clockwork, and 
not a moment is wasted. One manager is king 
over this colony, and under him are super- 
intendents over each department, old and 
reliable hands of proved experience, for the 
operations of each branch are so extensive that 
they are like separate businesses in them- 
selves. 

When the Company first started, many parts 
of the animal were thrown away as useless ; 
now every atom is made to serve some useful 
purpose. After the extract has been manu- 


factured, the residue is dried.and ground into 


shooting, riding, swimming, and fishing, form 
| the chief recreation of the staff. Nor pee the 
| workmen uncared for, their hand of thirty per- 
_ formers worthy to enter into competition. 
| with any in the olf country. 


When we take a peep at more prosaic details, 
we find that no stone is left unturned to merit 
the continuance of public favour. The scientific 

| control of the abpany has always been in the 


meat meal for cattle feeding, the fat and grease 
is turned into tallow for soap and candles, the 
hides are salted and shipped to Europe for 
making boots and bags, bones are ground 
to powder and sent over to Europe to 
make the corn grow, horns are used for cutlery, 
tongues are preserved and sold here under the 
rai a Fray naam bindery rans ‘in 
turn nto glue, and, finally, e re 

that is fit for ho other purpose, is dried in the | sees  cogpaers aa eh outeet the strictest 


sun and ground to powder for fertilising pur- , y's manufactures. 


by the celebrated Justus von 


poses. Besides extract, the Company has. Lieb = witho b 

recently started manufacturing a special invalid ig sour oubt the chemist the 
oo | nineteenth century has uced—and after his. 

food called Eapeascis, | death this Kila rocks Hien bani: Oareiedl 06 


So great has been the increase in the world’s _ by his son, and the eminent hygienic authority, 
consumption of extract, that the Company now | Dr. Max von Pettenkoter, of unich, assisted 
work at twu other establishments, both of | by Sir Henry Roscoe, one of the highest autho- 
rities in the land on all 
matters pertaining to 
chemical science, and’ 
the author of many 
ae : well-known works on 

: e chemistry. 
Sa There is not a civi- 
| lised country in which 
' the extract is not to be 
found. Lord Roberts 


a oe a ae | + testifies to the pleasure 


with which he greeted 
the arrival of a few 
small tins when en- 
gaged with the Lushai 
expedition, where good 
catering had otherwise 
proved to be a matter 
of such extreme diffi- 
culty. Mr. H. M. 
Stanley tells us how 
invaluable it was to 
him during his memor- 
able expedition across 
Central Africa in 1887 
to 1889, while Mr. 
Edward Whymper has 
carried it on his 
mountaineering expe- 
ditions during the past 
thirty years. 

In the kitchens of 
hotels, clubs, and 
private houses, it has 
now become the recog- 
nised stock-pot, and 
it is unequalled as an 
economical beverage 
to be taken at ‘oad 
times, or as a tonic to keep up the strength of 
the healthy, warding off the attacks of disease, 
and to impart vitality to the invalid. 

One of the points clearly demonstrated by 
Baron Liebig and other scientists who have 
followed in his wake is that what is fit food for 
the labourer is not necessarily fit food for the 
brain-worker, or persons of delicate organisation. 
These latter classes require their food in a 
concentrated, yet easily digestible form, and to 
Liebig is due the honour of having discovered 
such an article in the now world-renowned 
‘‘ Liebig Company’s Extract,” which, with o 
little bread or some vegetables, makes a perfect 
food, which will not only sustain life, but will 
invigorate and build up an enfeebled system. 
Its great concentration may be estimated from 
the fact that in a }1b. jar is concentrated the 
essential properties of 10lbs. of beef; whilst 
the form in which it exists is the most suitable 
for easy assimilation by the human system. 
But all so-called Liebig’s Ixtracts do not 
’ emanate from ‘the Liebig Company; they 
’ manufacture solely the Lichiy’s Company's 

Irtract, which is the only sort with which the 
inventor was ever connected, and every jar of 
which bears his signature “J. v. Liebig” in 
blue across the label. 
If the Liebig Company have benefited the 
public by their labours, it must be admitted that 
| they have also benefited theirshareholders. Their 
shares, which were once at a discount, are now 
dealt in at 250 per cent. premium, and each 
holder of three orivinal shares has received a 
free gift of one share, £20 fully paid, which are 
dealt in at £75 to-day. The Company has also 
paid £2,000,000 in dividends. 


ON A LIEBIG COMPANY’S CATTLE FARM. 


which are in the Argentine Republic, one at, 
Santa Elena and the other at San Javier. 

The Company have their own hospital, also a 
school for the workmen's families, and a club- | 
house in which the bachelor members of the | 
staff reside; the club-house garden, delightfully 
situated on the cliffs overlooking the river, 
is a favourite resort in the stillness of evening, 
when the humming-birds are flitting hither 
and thither. Time does not hang heavily 


A GAUCHO. 


upon one’s hands even in this remote spot; 
the leading newspapers and __ periodicals 
of England, France, Germany, and_ the 
United States are to be found in the club 
reading-rooms, and there is also a well-furnished 
billiard-room; but outdoor sports, such as 
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WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE OF NEW SOUTH 


WALES. 
Miss Ross Scorr, the ho secre 
a pase Ausoolation, reseed 
active work of the 
pel 


very majority in favour of the cause in 
the ve Assembly, they cannot consider 
that progress has been made corresponding to 
their real position, in consequence of the 
obstruction of the Premier and the Government. 
The 8 Bill was read in the Legislative 
Assembly, and obtained the votes of forty-five 
members, including five ministers of the Crown, 
and only eleven votes were cast against it, but 
it was found impossible to make further 
progress 


who prevented the insertion of a clause 
limiting the right to vote for all time to come 
to those persons who might have already been 
given the right up to the establishment of a 
Federal Parliament. The South Australian 
delegates alone represented a State in which 
the women had the vote, and Miss Scott says 
that these delegates were faithful to the con- 
stituency which they represented, and stood 
firm to the principle of one adult one vote, and 
would not allow such a cast-iron franchise to 
be fixed upon, nor the women of Australia to 
be without any possible representation in a 
Federation which undertook to control all laws 
concerning marriage, divorce, and the care of 
children—subjects upon which any just man 
would be ashamed, one would think, to see 
women without any representation or voice. 

\ 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 

_ 16, Grosvenor Orescent, Hyde Park Oorner, 8.W. 

(4 Meeting-place and Informition Bureas for tho-e 
intereated in Literature, Art, Women's Work, Social 
and Philanthropic Questions.) 


A SERIES of LECTURES (open to Non-Members) on 
ARTS AND CRAFTS and OPENINGS FOR WOMEN 


by well-known Lecturers 
Will be delivered on MONDAY AFTERNOONS at 8.30. 
The First Lecture, ‘‘ARTS AND CRAFTS,’’ by 
Mr. T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON, will be given on 
October 17th. 

TICKETS (2'- ech) mse) obtained from the Secretary, 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.; Messrs. K~ith, Prowse & Co., 
48, Cheapside, E.C., and other leading ‘gents. 

Ladies may obtain a complete Secretaria’ Training 
in Shorthand, Typewciting, Book-keeping and General 
Business. 

For Terms and Particulars apply to the Secretarys 
15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 


YOUNG LADY, Refined, Christian (White 


Ribboner), wishes to be companion to old lady, ' 


or help delicate lady with Housekeeping, Children. 
State salary, particulars ‘“H ,’’ Wostan’s Sranau 
Office, 30, Maiden Lane, Strand, London, W.C. 


CHARMING HOLIDAYS IN SUNNY ITALY. 


FIRST.CLASS TOURS AT CO-OPERATIVE PRICES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hooper’s 
Next Personally Conducted Party to ROME (£14 Ids.) 
starts October 5th, giving one whole week’s stay in the 
Eternal City at a First-Class Hotel in central position, 
visiting Paris, Turin, Genoa, with optional extensions to 
Naples, Sorrento, Pompeii, also Florence, Venice and 
Milan. 


TOURIST OPINIONS. 


“Our seventh tour with you was really the most delight- 
ful of all.” 

“You are a born organizer. Under your guidance. 
foreign travel becomes a blessing and a pleasure.” 

ITINERARY AND PRESS’ NOTICES’ GRATIS, 


158. STRAND, W.C. 
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If the jar is put in a cool oven overnight to 
draw the » it will not require so long 
baking the following day. Time: From six to 
eight hours, according to the oven. 

GROUSE PIE. 

Materials: Rump steak, salt, cayenne, pepper, 
lemon juice, Liebig’s. Enough for six or eight 
persons. Method: Line the edges of a pie-dish 
with a good crust. Put a pound of rump steak, 
which has been cut into convenient sized pieces, 
at the bottom, and lay a couple of grouse on 
these. If the birds are large they should be 
cut into joints; if small they may be put in 
whole or in halves. Season rather highly with 
salt, cayenne, and black pepper,and pour a quarter 
pint nicely-flavoured broth or water with 
Liebig’s Extract over the grouse. Cover with 
@ good crust, and bake in a moderate oven. If 
the pie is to be eaten hot a little more boilin 
gravy, to which has been added a tablespoonfu 
of lemon juice and teaspoon of Liebig Com. 
pany’s Extract, may be poured in before serving, 
Time to bake: An hour or rather less. 

Many people would think better of this pie if 
it contained also some forcemeat balls of veal 
or of beef sausage meat. Some hints may use- 
fully be given on the making of these additions 
to savoury pies. 

FRENCH STUFFING AND FORCEMEAT. 


In this department of cooking the French 
particularly excel, and their superiority lies in 
a few niceties which will now be explained. 
The usual fault of stuffing is its want of 
tenacity; so that when served up it falls to 
pieees, and this arises from the materials being 
insufficiently mixed. In order that these 
preparations may be served in perfection, the 
Sook should have the use of a large marble 
mortar, with a smooth pestle. The materials of 
French stuffing consist of panada or prepared 
bread, meat sad herbs, with adequate seasoning. 
These are to be mixed up and incorporated 
with sufficient yolk and white of egg to bind 
them together, so that the mass may admit of 
being boiled, roasted or fried. This is employed 
for the stuffing of poultry, hares, and various 
joints; itis also rolled into balls, which are to 
be regarded as essential to many made dishes, 
and especially required in meat pies. 

In order to prepare the panada, soak a French 
roll in milk till it is thoroughly moistened, then 
press the milk out of it through a clean cloth. 
Put this squeezed bread into a clean stewpan 
with some vegetables, as parsley, green onions, 
and button mushrooms, chopped fine; moisten 
these with a couple of spoonfuls of water or 
white stock, and over a slow fire work them 
well together with a wooden spoon. When the 
bread is nearly dry, put in a small piece of 
butter, and continue to work it for a few 
minutes longer, then remove it from the fire 
and mix it well with the yolks of two eggs. 
This panada is the basis of the farce, and when 
quite cold is to be mixed with the pounded sub- 
stance required, as scraped veal, ham, chicken, 
or sausage meat. These are to be beaten well 
together in the mortar, and made to combine 
and adhere together with yolk and white of egg 
beat up, to which sufficient seasoning is to be 
added. To ascertain if it be of the desired con- 
sistence, roll a small piece in a little flour, and 
put it into boiling salt and water for a couple of 
minutes; if it remains firm it is sufficient, if 
not, add the yolk of another egg. 

The French employ calves’ udder beat to 
paste, in order to render the stuffing more com- 
pact, but this may be omitted, as the udder is 
not always to be procured, and the animal sub- 


——. 


FRIENDS—-OLD & NEW. 


B. & P.’s “ Patent” Corn Flour 
An Old Friend of Forty Years’ Standing. 


For light and delicate puddings, blanc- 
manges, custards, jellies, aponges, and a 
host of tempting and delicious dishes. 
But if the best results are to be obtained 
every precaution must be taken to secure 
that only B. & P.’s is delivered—or some- 
thing else may be sent instead. 


B. & P.’s Paisley Flour 
A New Friend of Equal Promise. 


By its help the delights of th» tea-table are 
increased, by the easy addition of dainty 
and tempting tea cakes and scones; all 
kinds of home-baking a-e assisted and 
simplified, and everything mde light and 
digestible. “Even a tyro need never fail 
in baking if PAISLEY FLOUR be used.” 


Sole Makers— 


} BROWN & POLSON. 


SEASONABLE COOKERY. 


MULLAGATAWNY SOUP. 

Materials: A young rabbit, butter, four 
onions, three quarts of stock, two tablespoon- 
fuls curry powder, three slices lean bacon, 
lemon, pickle, or mango juice to taste, and one 
clove of garlic if not objected to. Enough for 
eight persons. Time, two hours. Method: Cut 
up the rabbit into small pieces and fry them 
and the onions, which must be sliced, in butter 
until almost cooked. Put them into a stewpan 
lined with the bacon, add one quart of stock, 
and simmer for one hour. Take out the meat, 
strain off the onioas, put back the meat into the 
stewpan with two more quarts of stock, boil it, 
and when boiling stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
curry powder ; serve hot with boiled rice, and 
| add lemon, pickle, mango juice, &:., just before 
| serving. Fowl may be used instead of rabbit. 
Mullagatawny soup requires the use of good 
meat, curry powder, and strong stock to make 
it good. A calf’s head can be used or a breast 
of veal in making it. 

JUGGED GRAVY.—(EXCELLENT.) 


Materials: Two pounds shin of beef, quarter 
pound lean ham, one onion, or a few shallots, 
two pints water, salt and whole pepper to taste, 
| one blade mace, a faggot of savoury herbs, half 
a large carrot, half a head of celery. Method: 
Cut up the beef and hain into small pieces, and 
slice the vegetables; take a jar capable of hold- 
ing two pints of water, and arrange therein in 
layers the ham, meat, vegetables, and seasoning 
alternately, filling up with the water; tie down 
the jar or put a plate over the top; place it in 
the oven, and let it remain from-six to eight 
hours; should the oven be very hot less time 
will be required. When cooked, strain the 
gravy, allow it to cool, and remove the fat. 
' Flavour with ketchup, or any other store sauce. 


LES: 


COLDEN 


DON’T COUGH-JUST USE 
DON’T COUGH—JUST USE 


“A Simpte Fact.” There is absolutely 
no remedy that is so speedy in giving relief, 
s0 certain to cure, and yet the most delicate 
can take them. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


* Axy Docror WILL TELL you" there is no 
better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; they will 
cure, and they will not injure your health. 
Sold everywhere in 133d. tins. 


LONGEST 
ESTABLISHED 
PUREST & BEST. 


| THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 


THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 
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stances above mentioned answer the same pur- 
when sufficiently beaten in the mortar. 

he general principle for the preparation of 
stuffiug having been thus explained, tue farce 


may be compounded of any materials you may 
think fit, and varied as occasion may require ; 
for the flavour of farced meat should be adapted 


to the viands, the zest of which it is intended 
to increase. Some dishes require delicately, 
others full and high-flavoured forcemeat. What 
would be piquant in a turkey would be insipid 
with turtle. Forcemeat s must not be 
larger than a small nutmeg. If intended for 
brown sauce or meat pies, such as the grouse 
above given, flour and fry them; if for white, 
put them into boiling water for three minutes. 


A BOON FOR BUSY 
HOUSEWIVES. 


No one but the mother knows the daily care 
and thought to satisfy the sometimes dainty 
and often capricious appetite of her little ones. 
The mother must not only look to the grati- 
fication of her children’s palates; she likes 
also to satisfy the eye, if she can, with an 
appetising appearance of the food presented to 
her little ones. Then there is the question of 
time and economy involved in the preparation of 
dainty dishes for sometimes petulant palates. 
No food can satisfy the mother’s heart, in all 
these respects, better than Chivers’ Jellies. The 
are flavoured with the rich ripe juices of fres 
wholesome fruit, and prepared in silver-lined 
pans to ensure freedom from all possible con- 
tamination, by which method hand labour is 
reduced to a minimum. The busy housewife 
has in Chivers’ Jellies a dainty nourishing food, 
requiring but little trouble in preparation; 
always ready to hand, and always good alike. 
Chivers’ Jellies are to be had in the following 
flavours :—Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Pine Apple, kc. They are for sale by all 
Grocers and Stores, in Packets, and if you 
haven't yet tried them, please do so at once. 
Half-pints, 2}d.; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 8d. 
Messrs. Chivers & Sons, Fruit Farm Factory, 
Histon, Cambridge, will send you free sample 
if you address a post-card to them. 


TinnED Foops.—A special committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce has for some 
time past been engaged in investigating cases 
of alleged poisoning through eating tinned 
foods, with the result that it has been invariably 
found that such allegations were unfounded. 
In the course of his evidence, at a recent in- 
quest, Dr. Stevenson said that if, as had been 
stated, as many as 200,000,000 tins of food 
were consumed in one year, the cases of poison- 
ing were infinitesimal. Dr. Stevenson’s opinion 
that it is desirable to turn out the contents of 
@ tin as soon as opened, cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the consuming public. With 
ordinary caution in using tinned goods, 
especially in the way indicated by Dr. Ste- 
venson, there should be no more danger in 
their use than in the case of any other kind of 
food. 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 


87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clotbing, 
Household Requisites, Literature, (c. Price List 
free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11. 
4-Button. 

yy Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
4-Button. 

Ohevrette,2/11, 3,11 


Price Lists free 
Jf. onapplication. 
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KNITTED CAPES, 29. ham VMent on 


’ WHAT TO WEAR. 


TEA-JACKET OR Home Dinner Brovss. 
Tu1s sketch represents a tea-jacket of dark 


blue brocaded silk. A belt comes round the 
figure, showing from the back to under the 
arms, where it passes through. a slit, and fastens 
hidden under the loose front. The jacket hooks 
down on the left side, the corners at the bottom 
being rounded off. There are double revers, 
the upper one being trimmed with narrow lace 
insertion. The insertion is also placed round 
the wide collar, the gauntlet cuffs, down the 
opening of the jacket and right round the back 
at the edge. The cuffs and neck are finished 
by a fall of lace, at the neck being continued 
down the front to form a jabot. Rosettes of 
silk ornament the opening. If the belt be 
fastened by drawing through a buckle, this is a 
very convenient style for a lady in delicate 
health, as the band can be drawn as tight or 
left as slack as the wearer feels disposed for, 
and there is no other pressure in the make, yet 
it is smart. 


Charity, the mightiest thing on earth: 
Charity can save from death.— Talmud. 


‘‘ Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.” 

New Testament. 
HONOUR GOD BY IMITATING HIM. 

You'll then best glorify your heavently Sire, 

When to resemble Hiin you will aspire, 

Abounding like the Merciful above, 

In tender mercy and in gracious love.— 

Talmud. 
‘Be ye therefure merciful as your Father 
also is merciful.’"—New Testament. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Ciass Corsetiére, 
SPSCIALITY: ABRDOMINAL GORSE®. 


‘One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 
present day is Miss Sapien. She thoroughly 
studies the peculiarities of oach individual 
figure, but is specially successful with ladies who 
are inclined tobe stout.’"—Sunday Times, May 3rd, 
1896. 


Please Note Cuance or AppReEss to larger premises 
consequent on tucrease of business : 


_ |New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Peter Robinson's 


OXFORD STREET. 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


Is now fully Stocked with all the latest 
Novelties for the coming Season. 


RICH SEALSKIN JACKETS & CAPES 
From £21. 


SMART MINK CAPES with FRILLS 
From £10 10s. 


CARACUL JACKETS 
From £9 19s. 6d. 


ASTRAKAN CAPES WITH FRILLS 
From £4 14s. 6d. 


BOX-CLOTH CAPES LINED 


RUSSIAN SQUIRREL 
From £3 3s. 


AP 


Peter Robinson, ta 


OXFORD STREET. 


‘KALS’: 
What are they ? 


The most approved Knickerbockers for ladies, worn 
instead of petticoats and underskirts. 

Some are made of naturalette, flannel and similar 
washing materials. ‘Chese are simply worn in place of 
the old-fashioned ftlann«! petticoat. 

Most ladies wear thei over woollen combinations, 
although some retain their ordinary longcloth knickers 
under. : 

To wear these naturalet‘'e or other washing Kals is 
the first step many ladies can be persuaded to take. 

In most cases we find it i+ not long before they give 
up the underskirs also, sending us urdee for serge or 
cloth Kals to wear over the others. But the ideal under- 
garments are serge or cloth Kals with tinings. The two 
garments are th:n put on at once, ‘Thess may be worn 
with under-vest or co:nbinations as desie-d, and no other 
skirts or petticoats are necessary. as we make Kals of all 
substances, irom the finest fabrics to the thickest tweed 
su.table for all weathers. 

We have supplied thousands of ladies with these, ana 
the repeat orders we receive prove that when “ once tried” 
they ure “always worn.” 

Shall we send you fall particulars, with Price List and 


Patterns (which weed not be retur.ed)? You will receive 
tiem per return of post, if you su :da post-card to 
Tum Mawnacenrss, Kans, Lintren, 


17, SvoNenotse, PLymoura. 


BWIFT GOLD MEDAT, 


RITTER 


Stoch.ings ribbed or plain, 
GLOVES and CLOTHING 


Kr NEW HARRISON 


in WOOL, SILK, or COTYON, INs 
STRUCTIONS FREE. Lista free ner post. 
SVINNERS OF BEST WEARING KNITTING 
UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS 


Devel fe 


Itd. 


Ud 
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@nr Open Columns. 


ad Editor does not hold hersel! responsible for 


ins expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on “he subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
must be written on one side only of 


dhe paper.] 


LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON 
WOMEN'S LABOUR. 

To the Editor of the Woman’s S1Gnau. 

Mapam,—Favoured b 


dated September 1st, I have been specially 


‘Women’s Wages in Unskilled Work,” and her 


views as to the effect of “ artificial restrictions 
placed upon the employment of female 
workers by Factory Acts, and special laws in 


regard to a great many trades.” 


As a disciple of the nowadays much-derided 
Manchester school of political economists, and 


having some practical knowledge of the condi- 


tions of women’s work in the East End of 


London, and in the textile factories of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, I should like to express 
my pleasure at seeing signs of a reaction 

t what, in my view, is a suicidal craze 


for further legislative restrictions upon the 
sapere of female, and let me add, also, 
m 


e workers in our land. Permit me to give 
the result of such restrictions in one case within 
my own knowledge. 

eral years ago, Messrs, John Bright Bros., 
of Fieldhouse Mills, Rochdale, were large 
manufacturers of carpets for export to the 
United States. The weavers employed in that 
industry were women, earning from a pound 
upwards—in some cases as much as twenty- 
eight and thirty shillings per week. The 
establishment of carpet factories in the 
States, and the imposition of hostile tariffs, 
practically killed a once flourishing trade, 
with the consequent loss of employment for 
those women weavers. Under these circum- 
stances, Messrs. Bright endeavoured to dis- 
cover some other fabric which could be 
manufactured on their carpet looms. Ia this 
they were successful. By making some altera- 
tions in their machinery they were able to 
produce a serviceable plush fabric from silk 
waste, which, introduced to the American 
markets, at once commanded a ready sale. 
According to a now familiar term in business 
circles ‘it caught on.” Orders rapidly in- 
creased, so much so, that until new looms were 
provided, it became a necessity to work over- 
time in order to preserve the trade. But the 
Factory Act iccbane these female carpet weavers 
to work overtime, and as a consequence, they 
had to make way for young men just over 
eighteen years of age, not amenable to legal 
limitation of their working hours. These un- 
fortunate women had to endure the misery of 
losing a well paid, and not Jaborious or un- 
healthy employment, because of a law enacted 
professedly to protect their interests. 


(INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane. Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOOBE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


iss WOODWARD, Hayerstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


[LFRACOMBE .—GRANVILLE BOARDING 
HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine, 
bracing air, 45 bedrooms, billiards, comfort, sociability. 
cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class Temperance 
House. W. R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


LONDON.—Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 

boarders ; pleasant home for women-workers, or girl 
students; near Victoria; terms 25s. to 42s. inclusive.—94, 
Grosvenor-road, 8S.W. 


@ much-esteemed 
lady friend with a copy of the Woman's SIGNAL, 
in- 

in the references (p. 187) to Miss 
E. J. Boucherett’s pamphlet on “The Fall of 


__ There are those who would probably say that 
this case was an exceptional one, by no means 
couclusive against the general enforcement of 
the Factory Acts. Very well. I will endeavour 
to point out what has resulted in another direc- 
tion from the enforcement of the Factory Acts. 
There is no industry in our land in which more 
women and young persons are employed than 
the cotton textile trades of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and there is none other on the face 
of the earth where the interests of the workers 
are so jealously cared for by law. The slightest 
infractions of the law, the running of wachinery 
a couple of minutes beyond the prescribed 
hours, the cleansing of machinery in meal 
times (though forbidden by the employer, he is 
nevertheless held responsible), and a multitude 
of other irritating regulations, are punished by 
heavy fines. In addition thereto, there are the 
trade union conditions and restrictions to be 
reckoned with. In no trade is unionism 80 
formidable and so .constantly interfering a 
factor between the sellers and the buyers of 
labour as the cotton trade, and with what 
result ? 
IT IS AN UNEXPANDING INDUSTRY ! 

The average consumption of cotton in British 
factories is not on the increase. The dis- 
mantling of old factories in late years is an 
ominous fact. During the present decade more 
than five million spindles have ceased running 
without there being any inducement to replace 
them. Oa this point the following extract from 
the Cotton Factory Times, a purely working 
man’s paper, is interesting and suggestive :— 

‘‘In the past, trade unions in the spinning 
branch of the cotton industry have mainly con- 
fined their operations to protecting the labour 
conditions of their members, aud improving 
upon them whenever opportunity presented 
itself; also assisting members by weekly 
grants of money when out of employment, 
and that for a term specified by rule, which 
in former times proved sutticiently long 
enough to cover the period in which 
to enable members to obtain fresh situations. 
The changed conditions in the commercial 
world is now no longer applicable to the old 
order of things, which met the requirements of 
trades unionism in years gone past. The result 
is that the workers are finding out that their 
chances of continued ernployment and of finding 
work when out of situation are becoming less 
reliable and more precarious—that some pro- 
vision is requisite in order to enable the men 
who get out of work, to battle with the new 
position which presents itself to then at every 
turn they take. That there is an ever-increasing 
surplus stock of mule spinners in the market is 
an undoubted fact, which the trade union 
leaders will have to reckon with when shaping 
their policy on labour movements. The build- 
ing of new mills is now becoming a rarity 
in Lancashire, and this circumstance is 
causing it to be difficult for mule spinners” 
—(and not them alone!)—‘to get work 
agaio, whenever they are so unfortunate 
to lose their employment from any cause. 
Within a few miles radius of one of our large 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 3.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hote) ie centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London." 


H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proprittors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 

Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. Electric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacEREss. 


spinning centres* it is known that there are 
upwards of a thousand mule spinners, who are 
out of employment with no prospect whatever 
of finding work at their own branch of trade, 
and as tine passes along, and no new mills are 
started to find work for the increasing popula. 
tion, the outlook gets darker and darker.’ 

Now, although this extract refers to a class 
of operatives who are males, it must be remem. 
bered that what affects their employment, also 
affects the employment of a much larger 
proportion of female workers. What that pro. 
portion is, it would be difficult for me to say 
with certainty. But judging from some little 
knowledge of factory work, I should estimate 
that for every single spinner there are 
not less than six (and even more) women 
employed in the preliminary processes, roving, 
slubbing, &c., &c. The vista of this vast aggre. 
gate of Uanale labour thus driven out of employ- 
ment by the operation of arbitrary restrictions, 
ostensibly designed to benefit the workers, ig 
terrible to contemplate. The more so from the 
fact that the up-to-date unionist, resolutely 
closing his eyes to the plain trend of legislative 
activities in industrial life, is resolved to press 
forward the enactment of a legal eight hours 
working day, which, if successful, will still 
further fetter and hamper that development of 
industrial enterprise which is absolutely 
necessary for the well being of our present and 
our ever-increasing population. What mad- 
ness, what stupidity, what wilful blindness and 
folly ! 

There is much more which could be said 
on this question, but I must stay my hand, 
having already expressed myself at an 
inordinate length, far too lengthy for admis- 
sion to the correspondence columns of the W.S. 

Nevertheless, I trust that the facts here 
given, and the views expressed may not be 
altogether without interest, and even regarded 
as useful. I am one who believes that the 
more light we can throw upon this question of 
woman’s relationship to social and industrial 
developments, the greater the benefit, the 
greater the advantage to the community as a 
whole. 

With apologies for troubling you with so 
lengthy a communication,—I remain, yours 
respectfully, WILLIAM GLAZIER. 

Cavendish-road, Urmston, Manchester. 

P.S.—With reference to the statement that 
whilst more than five million spindles have 
ceased running, the quantity of raw cotton 
consumed is about the same, I ought to 
have explained that this is owing to the 
introduction of improved machinery into 
existing factories whereby an _ increased 
output of yarn per spindle without extra 
supervision is secured. Put in another way 
the same weight of yarn is produced to-day by 
s smaller number of employés than was 
formerly necessary with the larger number of 
spindles. Facts such as these demand the 
gravest consideration of all classes of society. 
The number of out of work spinners named is 
only in one district. There is a vast aggre- 


*Oldham is here referred to. 
ST. GEORGE’S 
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EDINBURGH, 
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Give help in all the ordinary branches of an 
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te of such in Ashton, Staleybridge, 
Rochdale, Bury, Bolton, Preston, and else- 
where, where the same conditions prevail. 
What becomes of them? And what of the 
corresponding number of female workers thrown 
out of work by that same stoppage of spindles ? 
What becomes of them? And what the pro- 
spect for an ever increasing population ? 
Verily the Editor of the Cotton Factory Times 
might well say, ‘‘The prospect gets darker and 
darker.” 


INTELLIGENT COOKING. 
Goop living is not high living in the ordinary 
sense. The very acme of good living is the 
best presentation of good material in simple 
form, and in that sense it is the best and highest 
of living. The introduction of cookery as a 
ranch of our public-school training will start 
+he coming generation of housekeepers in the 
right direction, but the crying need of the 
present, next to a knowledge of materials, is 
or housekeepers to better understand the im- 
portance of the high art of simple cookery. 

Many & woman will take infinite pains in 
making a cake, who probably could not tell of 
‘the vegetables in common use, which should be 
put on to cook in hot water and which in cold, 
which should be salted at first and which later, 
-and why; how each should be dressed for 
-serving, and the difference in dressing them 
when young andold. Among housekeepers there 
‘are more good pie-makers than bread-makers ; 
twenty who make pretty sweets to one who is 
-expert in cooking meats, and fifty who make fine 
-cake to one who understands good soup making. 
‘Do not, because you have kept house ten, twenty 
-or thirty years, feel your housewifely dignity 
‘would be compromised by beginning all over 
again in certain things, for that is being pro- 
-gressive. A narrow-minded woman would not 
do it, be sure of that. The really useful know- 
ledge you already possess will count for its full 
‘value; your expertness in the non-essentials 
is very desirable—as a supplement to more 
‘important knowledge. Of course, you can cook 
a potato. But how? When you have really 
exhausted the ‘‘fine art” of cooking potatoes, 
_you have finished one fundamental branch of a 
‘splendid education. There are others of equal 
‘importance, and each alike necessary, if one 
would be an intelligent housekeeper. 

Remember, in cooking vegetables, that most 
-of them should be put on to cook in freshly 
boiling water. 

That salt should be added when they are 
‘about two-thirds done. 

That lying in very cold water for an hour or 
more will partially restore to wilted vegetables 
-quality and freshness. 

That every green vegetable should be cooked 
rapidly, and uncovered, to retain its colour. 

That if the water is very hard, a tiny bit of 
‘soda, not larger than a pea, added will make 
the vegetables cooked in it tenderer and of 
‘better colour. Ordinary water does not require 
‘such addition. 

That when soft water is used the salt must 
be in from the first, to prevent loss of flavour 
and substance. 

That cooking a vegetable after it is done 
toughens, and darkens it, and detracts from its 
flavour. 

That the best dressing for vegetables at their 
perfection is butter, pepper, and salt—cauli- 
‘flower, and perhaps asparagus, excepted. 


EE 
_—_— 


Lire has a wav of outgrowing law in this 
world of ours; and when it does, law must fit 
‘itself to life. Ifthe pot won't hold the young 
.growing tree, so much the worse for the pot; 
we will back the tree every time. 


! 
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SHEFFIELD GRATITUDE. 


“NEITHER USEFUL NOR 
ORNAMENTAL.” 


GratitopE (a London newspaper avers) is 
becoming one of the rarest of virtues. But we 
often find evidence that it is not yet extinct. A 
Sheffield Weekly Independent reporter writes : 
I lately investigated some circumstances which 
contradict cynics who assert that people forget 
favours received. I was commissioned to call 
upon Miss Helen A. Foster, of 106, South View- 
road, Sheffield, in consequence of the receipt of 
a letter from that lady which was received by a 
prominent business house, as follows: ‘I 
scarcely know how to thank you for the benefit 
which you have given me.’’ There is no 
ey to reproduce the whole letter ; it was 
sent without solicitation or suggestion, and was 
full of expressions of gratitude. 

Miss Foster was at home, and evidently 
occupied a comfortable position in life. I com- 
plimented her on looking so well and cheerful, 
when the lady promptly replied: ‘‘ Yes, but if 
you had seen me a few months ago you ‘would 
have been sympathising with me.” 

‘‘T learn from your letter that you have had 
a remarkable recovery from a very serious 
illness. Will you kindly relate the circum- 
stances?” é 

‘“‘Certainly. In the first place I will say I 
enjoyed excellent health until three years ago. 
Then I began to suffer from indigestion, which 
gradually became chronic, brought on other 
maladies, and made me a mere wreck.” 

‘* Will you describe some of the symptoms ? ” 

‘* Yes, I could not possibly have been worse. 
I lost my appetite completely, and became 
reduced to skin und bone. I was always tired, 
even when I used no exertion, as much so in 
the morning after I had just got up as I was at 
night.” 

‘* Were you able to sleep ? ”’ 

‘TT obtained some sleep, but it never seemed 
to refresh me. I also had pains all over me. 
I was afraid to sit down for five minutes, 
because I knew when I tried to rise again a 
sharp pain would pass through me, as if I had 
strained myself; and when I did sit it was 
always in a doubled-up position, because that 
was the only way I could get'ease. For months 
I was utterly wretched and miserable, and made 
everybody in the house so as well. They used 
to say I was ‘ neither useful nor ornamental.’”’ 

‘* And now you are both.” 

‘* At any rate I am of use, because I now do 
a day’s work with anybody. As to being an 
ornament I can say that I am not the spectacle 
I used to be.” 

“Did you ever think your life was in 
danger ? ”’ 

‘“Oh, I quite gave myself up as lost. 
would anyone else who got as low as I did.” 

‘‘ What steps did you take to effect a cure ?” 

‘*T called in no less than four doctors, but 
they neither did me any apparent good nor told 
me what was the matter with me. They all 
said I had indigestion of some kind, but that is 
all. Then I tried a change of air. The sea. 
side not suiting me, I spent a whole month in 
the country, but I came back just as bad as 
when I went. I also tried all sorts of pills and 
medicines which I saw advertised.” 

‘* Now, please tell me of your cure.” 

‘““T read in the papers of several persons, 
whose symptoms were similar to my own, being 
cured by taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Although I had lost all hope of 
recovery, and all faith in medicines, I deter. 
mined to give them a trial. They proved just 
what was wanted, and as my strength began to 
return I persevered with them. After three 
boxes I mended rapidly, and now I feel stronger 
and better than I have done for years. Nobody 
enjoys life better. I have no need of medicine 
now, but I always keep some of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People in the house; but I 
have never suffered a relapse.’ 

A relapse, indeed, is just what does not occur 
to people who have used Miss Foster’s remedy. 
Both dyspepsia and indigestion can be perma. 
nently cured, but not by means of purgatives. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not a purgative ; 
they do not cure by a temporary effect, like | 


So 
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opening medicines, but by direct action on the 
causes of disease, so that it is not one or two 
symptoms that they relieve, but many diseases 
of different sorts. It is important, however, to 
secure the genuine pills only, and to avoid 
accepting substitutes (often illusively coloured 
and labelled). Readers should see that the 
round po panes bears in red ink the full. 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
Among the diseases they have cured are 
paaiye® locomotor pring rheumatism, sciatica, 

poverishment of the blood, scrofula, rickets, 
consumption of the bowels and lungs, anwmia, 
muscular weakness, indigestion, loss of appetite, 
palpitations, pains in the back, nervous head- 
ache, and neuralgia, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, and hysteria. If there is an 
difficulty in obtaining the genuine pills, wit 
Dr. Williams’ name, it is better to send 2s. 9d. 
for one box, or 18s. 9d. for six, to Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. They are the safest and best tonic 
medicine for general use, and cannot harm the 
most delicate. 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 


We do not send them all away— 
Our bravest and our best— . 

When the battle-cry is sounding 
And the eagle leaves its nest ; 

There are brave battalions marching, 
And the heroes face the roar 

Of the guns that belch their lightening 
In the thunderstorm of war ; 


But the brave hoarts, true hearts, 
The hearts that wait at home 
For the news that tells of battle 
On the field or on the foam, 
’ Are the hearts that beat with courage 
And the hearts whose hoping thrives,— 
And the little lips of loving, 
Of the sweethearts and the wives. 


When they march away to glory, 
When the flags above them wave, 
When the Nation sends its greeting 
To the valiant and the brave, 
There are tender heroes waiting, 
There are brave ones left behind 
As the bugle’s note of sorrow 
Wafts its music on the wind. 


The brave hearts, true hearts, 
With nothing left to do 
But watch and wait and wonder 
Till the storm and strife are through ; 
But their courage cheers the soldier 
And it crowns the active lives 
Do the little lips of loving 
Of the sweethearts and the wives! 


’Tis a woman’s wav to struggle 
In the silence of her grief ; 
Tis the child-heart’s tender habit— 
In her dreamland make-belief— 
To behold the days with courage 
And to live throughout the night 
With a tender word of hoping 
For the breaking of the light. 


The brave hearts, true hearts, 
The soldier leaves to weep, 
As he takes the weary journey 
Down the valley, o'er the deep, 
Are the hearts at home so gentle, 
Bound in sorrow’s unseen gyves— 
The tender mother hoping, 
And the sweethearts and the wives! 


Ah, the little lips of loving, 
The little lips that be 
So ripe with red-rose laughter 
And so innocent with glee! 
Ah, the hearts of mothers, hoping 
Till the dawn shall bring the light, 
The wives that wait the echoes 
From the fields where heroes fight ! 


The brave hearts, true hearts, 
They are not all away— 
For some are left to wonder 
And to watch afar the fray ; 
And the heroes left behind, 
Noble hearts and noble lives— 
The little lips of loving— 
Of the sweethearts and the wives ! 
—Baltimore News. 
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